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Highlights of Penn. Convention 


Prominent Speakers Discuss Broad Economic and Technical Subjeéts at 
Three Day Harrisburg Sessions of the State’s Associated Milk Dealers 


ARRISBURG, PA. Pronounced as 

being the best yet the Tenth Annual 

Convention of the Pennsylvania Asso- 
ciation of Milk Dealers was held in the 
Penn-Harris Hotel here April 2nd to 4th. 
Cooperating with the milk dealers in the 
convention were the Pennsylvania Associa- 
tion of Dairy Sanitarians, Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Health and Pennsylvania Milk 
Producers. A broad program was arranged 


by the popular “Ben” Eynon, executive vice- 
president of the milk dealers’ association 
It included talks by nationally recognized 
leaders in the dairy industry who spoke on 
subjects pertaining to the consumption of 
milk and dairy products, consumer educa- 
tion, sales and advertising, 

dairy form and plant inspec- 

tion, laboratory control, 

cleansers, sanitation, regula- 

tions, containers, public rela- 

tions, and legislation. And 

the convention was not with- 

out its brighter moments; 

one evening was <levoted to 

a smoker with floor sHow, re- 

freshments and buffet sup- 

per. “Doc” Dayton acted as 

Master of Ceremonies for 

the community singing and 

Emmet Sheaffer interspersed 

much amusement with his ad 

lib and impromptu caprices. 
\nother evening the Third 
\nnual Banquet was held jointly for the 
milk dealers and dairy sanitarians. During 
the banquet Dr. R. C 
as song leader, “Con” McCole supplied the 
wit and humor, and Dr. J. H. Shrader 
poke on, “We Look at Milk Inspection.” 


Dayton again acted 


Officers for 1941 Elected 


Clarence Green of York, former vice- 
president for the Central Region, was elect- 
ed president to succeed John H. Richards of 
Pittsburgh. Other officers elected were as 
iollows: 


Vice-president for the Eastern Region, 


Charles L. Flounders, Chester; vice-presi- 


*“*Ben"’ Eynon 


(By a Review Staff Representative) 


dent for Central Region, J. Lee Miller, Wil- 
liamsport; vice-president for Western Re- 
gion, O. Carlyle Brock, Erie; secretary, E. 
W. Sheaffer, Harrisburg; treasurer, An- 
thony M. Ryder, Lemoyne, and executive 
vice-president, Benjamin G. Eynon, Harris- 
burg. 


Philip W. Ziegler, Reading, was elected 
to the board to succeed Lester Kauffman, 
Sinking Spring. Other directors follow: Dis- 
trict 1, O. Carlyle Brock, Erie, and Helmer 
Rabild, Titusville; district 2, John H. 
Richards, Pittsburgh; A. W. Pettibon, Ro- 
chester, and Walter H. Colteryahn, Pitts- 


burgh; district 3, J. Harshbarger, Al- 


John Richards Clarence Green 


toona, and R. G 
district 4, 


Morgart, Johnstown; 


W. J. Engle, Sunbury, and Francis Reed, 
Shamokin; district 6, J. F. Garber, Lan- 
caster, and E. W. Sheaffer, Harrisburg: 
district 7, Charles J 
and H. V. Jones, Scranton; district 8, W. 
P. Fusselbaugh, Philadelphia; Charles L. 
Flounders; Chester, and Dr. J. A. 
Philadelphia; district 9, Dr. R. C. 
Pittsburgh, and W. M. Nicoson, Indiana; 
district 10, Philip W. Ziegler, Reading, and 
Louis J. 


Dayton, 


Malloy, Shenandoah; district 11, 
M. J. Harrington, Dushore, and Robert E. 


Carl Brock 


Floyd Mutchler, Williamsport, 
and J. Lee Miller, Williamsport; district 5, 


Matuella, Hazleton, 


Webb, 


Minthorn, Binghamton, N. Y.; district 12, 
C. M. T. Laudenslager, Allentown, and John 
R. Rau, Easton, R. D. 3, and directors-at- 
large, Frank Martin, Clarence 
Green, York; A. M. Ryder, Lemoyne; Dr. 
F. Bruce Baldwin, Philadelphia, and J. C. 
Joslin, Greenville. 


Lansing ; 


Resolutions Adopted 


By resolutions the association went on 
record as urging State Secretary of Agri- 
culture John H. Light to have the Legisla- 
ture make ,sufficient appropriations supple- 
menting Federal appropriations for payments 
of indemnities to dairy farmers for the erad- 
ication of cattle found to be infected with 

Bang’s disease; recommend- 
ed amendment of the Unem- 
ployment Compensation Act 
of 1936 to provide for experi- 
ence rating; pledged support 
of the distributing and manu- 
facturing branches of the 
milk industry to those pro- 
jects and activities which 
tend to make the Nation se- 
cure against aggression; 
recommended the promotion 
of 1941 June National Dairy 
Month; favored passage of 
House Bill No. 7 


would permit further use of 


which 


: milk in powdered form in the 


manufacture of sausage. 
Cautions on Inspections 


Dr. J. H. Shrader, editor of Journal of 
Vilk Technology, speaking after the ban- 
quet stressed the importance of plant and 
dairy farm inspection more from the stand- 
point of improving the product than from 
a book of rules. He stated that there is a 
real need to improve the nutritive quality 
and flavor of milk; more so than for 
more elaborate or show plants. Liberality 
in enforcement, not laxity, he stated, would 
be the common-sense method of carrying out» 
dairy inspection. Dr. Shrader pointed out 


(Please turn to Page 89) 
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New Farm Program 


HE outstanding moves in the Washing- 

ton situation now in regard to the dairy 

and other agricultural industries are the 
passage by the Senate of a $1,340,000,000 Ag- 
riculture Department Appropriation bill—in- 
cluding $450,000,000 for parity payments on 
cotton, wheat, corn, tobacco and rice—and 
the announcement by the Department of 
Agriculture of a program of pegging prices 
of many farm food products as a means of 
increasing production and thereby having 
sufficient supplies with which to help feed 
the people of the British Isles and other 
nations at war with Germany and Italy. 


The Department of Agriculture officials 
state that they will go into the open com- 
modity markets to purchase the following 
products in such quantities as to keep long- 
term prices at approximately the following 
levels, based on prices at Chicago: 


Hogs, $9.00 per hundredweight; dairy 
products on the basis of butter at 31 cents 
per pound; chickens, 15 cents per pound; 
and eggs, 22 cents per dozen. The price- 
supporting move will continue until June 30, 
1943. 


An increase of pork prices to the consumer, 
perhaps as much as 20 per cent, with con 
sumer prices of dairy and poultry products 
showing little change, was predicted by the 
government officials as a result of this price- 
fixing. 


Secretary of Agriculture Wickard also 
announces other changes in the farm pro- 
gram, as follows: 


1. Continuing for 1941 and 1942 the corn 
loan program, which puts a bottom of 61 
cents a bushel under corn. 

2. Continuation of the policy of making 
loan corn available to producers at the loan 
rate plus certain carrying charges. 

3. Allowing producers in the commercial 
corn-producing area to increase corn acreagé 
up to their usual acreage, without receiving 
corn payments. 

4. No corn marketing quotas for the 1941 
crop. 


Department authorities say that farmers 
will be urged to increase pork production by 
feeding hogs to heavier weights and by in- 
creasing farrowing of pigs; to increase dairy 
production by feeding cows more grain and 
by milking more cows, and to increase the 
size of their poultry flocks. 
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Appropriations Raised 


HE record - breaking appropriation 
voted by the Senate for the Department 
of Agriculture, tops the 1942 budget 

estimates by $444,000,000. The vote of the 

Senate was 61 to 9 to increase by $238,000,- 

000 the parity payment fund approved by the 

House and to convert House authorization 

of $162,000,000 for parity payments into an 

appropriation. 


An increase from $100,000,000 to $135,- 
000,000 in the funds provided for disposal of 
surplus commodities was approved by a vote 
of 56 to 0. 


The Senate voted several minor increases 
in the bill over the measure as passed by the 
House. For administration and coordination 
of extension work there is an increase of $70,- 
000—from $550,000 to $620,000. Salaries for 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics were 
boosted from $857,105 voted by the House 
to $3,120,000. For regional research labora- 
tories, finding new uses for farm products, 
the House appropriation was increased from 
$3,500,000 to $4,000,000. 


Going through the entire list there is found 
scarcely an item that is not increased by the 
Senate over the House bill by from a few 
thousand dollars up to millions. Balancing 
the budget was tossed out of the window. 
The economy advocates in the Senate got 
nowhere. Only five Republicans and four 
Democrats opposed the increase in parity 
payments. 


The warning by Senator Byrd of Virginia 
that the farm bill would bring non-defense 
expenditures for 1942 to $8,500,000,000, a sum 
equal to anticipated revenue, leaving all our 
colossal expenditures for defense to come 
from borrowing, had no effect whatever on 
the New Deal Democrat and Republican 
spenders. 


The Virginia senator said a federal debt 
of $100,000,000,000 was in sight in the near 
future, carrying with it annual interest charges 
of about $2,500,000,000. The post-war period, 
he felt, can bring only staggering taxes, re- 
pudiation or uncontrolled inflation. 


The Senate made a change in the Appro- 
priations Committee bill, eliminating a ban 
on the use of loans, grants or rural rehabili- 
tation funds for the purchase or establish- 
ment of mills, stores or plants competing 
with existing private firms. 


Dairying Not Represented 
HE dairy industry received scant at- 
tention at Senate committee hearings on 
revision of farm legislation. National 
dairy organizations were not represented, 
Even the National Grange, which usually 
looks out for the dairy producers and pro- 
cessors whenever legislation is proposed pro- 
viding for changes in farm legislation, did 
not have a representative present to testify 
before the committee. 


The American Farm Bureau Federat 
however, was represented by several officials 
mostly from the South and West, who were 
interested in aid for the cotton, wheat and 
corn farmers. 


The Senate Committee on Agriculture has 
held extensive hearings on the Bankhead farm 
price parity bill and the House Committee on 
Agriculture will begin hearings for consid- 
eration of H. R. 3378, known as the income 
certificate bill, and other major proposals to 
increase farm prices to actual parity, on 
April 22. 

\t the Senate hearings President O’ Neal 
of the Farm Bureau Federation told the 
committee that for more than twenty years 
the American farmers have been short of 
parity by two billion dollars a year. Today, 
he said, despite the progress that has been 
made, agriculture is still far short of parity. 


President O’Neal pointed out some seri- 
ous defects in the sales tax certificate scheme. 
In the first place it does not provide suf- 
ficient revenue to assure full parity income. 
Since the certificate is collected only upon 
the portion of the crop that is consumed 
domestically it provides parity income only 
on the domestic portion of the crop. As a 
form of sales tax, it would arouse great con- 
sumer opposition. Another serious difficulty 
in the tax certificate plan is the cost of ad- 
ministering it. 


Still another weakness is that the plan 
would not be applicable to all commodities. 


“In 1940 the typical workingman’s family 
could buy 58 foods at approximately the 
same average price as in 1913,” said O’Neal, 
“but the average hourly earnings of the 
worker were over twice as much. Hourly 
wages are an important factor in raising 
distribution costs. The margin for process- 
ing, transportation, and distribution was 44 
per cent higher in 1940 than in 1913.” . 


Tackle Tax Problem 


HE federal tax question is now very 

much in the limelight in Congress. 

Representative O’Connor of Montana 
has introduced a manufacturers’ sales tax 
bill, the taxes to be levied on the products 
of industry. It provides that 90 per cent of 
the taxes so collected shall be handed over 
to the states and 10 per cent retained by the 
government to pay the costs of collection and 
distribution. 

(Continued on Page 9) 
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Six-Day Delivery Trend 


ports coming to hand of milk dealers 
throughout the country changing over from 
the time-honored seven-day system to a six- 
day week for the home-delivered field of 
operations, 


[ jocs coniag to prevalent are the re- 


So many, in fact, have in recent 
months made the swing, either on a per- 
manent or experimental basis, that the move- 
ment may properly be considered in the 
category of a trend. As but one illustration, 
a number of cities in Ohio and Indiana are 
already being or preparing to be served on 
a six-day schedule, and milk distributors in 
other central western and eastern points are 
stated to be experimenting with the elimina- 
tion of Sunday deliveries. 


Experience shows that in urban centers 
where the six-day week has been introduced, 
the most satisfactory initial results were real- 
ized when all distributors in a given city 
subscribed to the change and put it into ef- 
fect simultaneously. By paving the way with 
a well-planned publicity and educational 
campaign, it has been found that consumers 
become cognizant of the motives behind the 
shift, and in most cases are ready to adapt 
themselves to it before the six-day service 
actually starts. 


Several factors are responsible for the in- 
creased dealer interest in six-day milk de- 
livery. Briefly the most important of these 
may be summarized as follows: Demand on 
the part’ of labor for a shorter work week; 
absorption of young men from private in- 
dustry into the country’s armed forces; and 
the increasingly vital necessity for reducing 
milk plant operating and distribution costs. 


In making the swing from seven to six 
lays a week in the field of home deliveries, 
a number of changes from the former routine 
are required. Among these may be men- 
ioned: Increasing the available supply for 

e required heavier 
isting the plant force to the increased 

lume experienced on Saturdays and Mon- 
lays and to the greatly reduced load on 


Saturday loads; ad- 


ndays; and rearranging duties of route- 
and supervisors so that there may be a 
nimum loss in employment. 


Naturally the underlying theory of six- 
day delivery is based upon achievement of 
increased operating efficiency in the entire 
cycle of processing and distributing. What- 
ever phase of progress toward this end is 
brought into the milk scene will indisput- 
ably result in ultimate benefits and profits to 
producers, distributors, their employees and 
consumers alike. 


Every branch of the dairy industry will 
do well to follow with close attention and 
interest the results of this expanding move 
toward Sunday delivery elimination. 


An Unsound Measure 


HAT appears to be a definitely dan- 

gerous revision in the section of the 

New York State Agriculture and 
Markets Law relating to licenses for milk 
dealers, is provided in a bill which has re- 
cently passed both legislative houses at Al- 
bany. This measure, which was introduced in 
the Assembly by REPRESENTATIVE WHITNEY 
and which now is among the many hundreds 
awaiting action by Governor LEHMAN, 
would exempt from the licensing provisions, 
(including individuals 
and partnerships but not corporations) selling 


stores “and farmers 


not more than one hundred quarts daily av- 





Coming E 

oming Events 

April 9-10—TEXAS DAIRY PRODUCTS ASSN., 
Annual Convention and Dairy Educational Ex- 
hibit, Fort Worth, Tex. Secretary, M. E. 
MeMurray, 606 Insurance Bidg., Fort Worth, 
Tex. 

April 15-16—NATIONAL CREAMERY BUTTER- 
MAKERS ASSOCIATION, Lowry Hotel, St. 
Paul, Minn. A. W. Rudnick, Ames, Iowa, Sec- 
retary. 

May 15-17—FLORIDA DAIRY PRODUCTS AS- 
SOCIATION, Annual Convention, Hotel Windsor, 
Jacksonville, Fla. Secretary, Heyward Walker, 
Sanford, Fla. 

June 23-27—AMERICAN DAIRY SCIENCE AS- 
SOCIATION, Annual Meeting at University of 
Vermont, Burlington, Vt. Secretary-treasurer, 
Prof. R. B. Stoltz, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohie. 

dune 23-28—AMERICAN DAIRY SCIENCE ASSN., 
Burlington, Vt. Secretary, R. B. Stoltz, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

June 27-29—ILLINOIS DAIRY PRODUCTS 
BOOSTERS. Annual Cruise from Chicago. 

June 27-30—ILLINOIS DAIRY PRODUCTS ASSN. 
Cruise on Lake Michigan from Chicago. Secre- 
tary, M. G. Van Buskirk, 309 W. Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago, Il. 

Sept. 29-Oct. 5—THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL 
DAIRY CATTLE CONGRESS AND ALLIED 
SHOWS, Waterloo, lowa. Secretary-manager, 
E. 8S. Estel. Waterloo. Iowa. 


erage of milk on the farm where produced 
to consumers coming there for it.” 


It should be realized by all elements in 
the New York State dairy industry that the 
setting of a maximum limit of one hundred 
quarts for average daily business—presum- 
ably figured on a yearly basis—would re- 
lease from the licensing requirements farm 
sales running, individually and collectively, 
into a very considerable volume during the 
season of flush production, since such opera- 
tions could normally be presumed to drop to 
very limited proportions, or even to the van- 
ishing point, during the period of lightest 
milk flow. 


The high potential of inequitable incidence 
of the existing license provisions governing 
milk dealers inherent in this bill clearly calls 
for its rejection by the Governor. 


Prepare for Dairy Month 


NCE again all branches of the vast 


businesses of producing, processing 

and distributing milk and its products 
are setting the stage for the annual inten- 
sive thirty-day drive to expand consump- 
tion of their various products during the 
height of the season of normally peak pro- 
And this year the move, styled as 
formerly Month and 
June, will be tied in with the continuous 


duction. 
Dairy scheduled for 
consumer education movement launched last 
fall and so effectively being conducted since 
then by the industry-created American Dairy 
Association. 


latter organization, 


the sponsoring groups in the national field 


In addition to this 


comprise the National Cooperative Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Federation, the National Dairy Coun- 
cil, the American Butter Institute, the Dairy 
Industries Supply Association, the Ice Cream 
Merchandising Institute, the International 
Association of Milk Dealers, the Milk In- 
dustry Foundation, the“National Association 
of Local Creameries, the National Cheese 
Institute, the Institute of Distribution, Inc., 
the National Association of Chain Drug 
Stores, the National Association of Retail 
Druggists, the National Association of Re- 
Dis- 
Assoc ia- 


tail Grocers, the Independent [ood 
tributors’ Council, and the National 


tion of Food Chains. 


-Headed up by a general committee under 
the chairmanship of CHartes W. Ho_man, 
secretary of the National Cooperative Milk 
Federation, the 


Producers’ campaign will 
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enjoy the services of Mitton Hutt, Na- 
tional Dairy Council president, as Program 
Chairman; CHarLes Speaks of the Milk 
Industry Foundation, as Publicity Chairman ; 
and Neat D. Kettey, of the Council staff, 
as Promotion Chairman. Costs are under- 
written by the Dairy Council, with financing 
provided from the sale of kits of varied pro- 
motional material. These, more striking and 
of wider appeal than ever, will be depicted 
in. a broadside to be sent out from head- 
quarters to the industry at large the latter 
part of this month 


Under the timely key slogan “Make 
America Strong”, this 1941 drive is shaping 
up splendidly, according to latest advices 
from its leaders. Local, state and regional 
committees, representing not only the dairy 
business but every phase of the country’s 
food distributive machinery, are laying the 
foundations for the broadest possible dis- 
semination of the story of milk and _ its 
products to the consuming public. Their 
efforts must receive active support and en- 
thusiastic furtherance from all industry ele- 
ments in order that maximum benefits may 
be realized. 


Get behind the Dairy Month preparatory 
work! 


The Export-Import Record 


T IS interesting, we believe, to keep up 

to date the tabulation of exports and im- 

ports of leading dairy products from and 
into the United States lately presented in 
these columns. Here is the record for the 
years 1940 and 1939, together with the figures 
for January and February of this year and 
last—the latest months for which they are 
available : 


EXPORTS—Lbs. 
Jan.-Feb. Jan.-Feb. Year Year 
1941 1940 1940 1939 
Butter 442,946 $16,623 2.941.869 2.307,946 
Chees« 
(all types)476,295 276,946 
Cond 
milk 7,872,038 507,050 27,384,444 2,269 
Evap 
milk 11,339,712 5,309,848 118,747.614 27,496 
Dry milk 
Whole 1,522,018 765,379 7 2,485 5. 260,155 
Skim 1.637.116 184,044 8,710,391 2,096,905 


2.255.919 479,689 


IMPORTS—Lbs. 
dan.-Feb. Jan.-Feb. Year 
19 1940 1940 

Butter 220.806 170,932 1,385,131 
Cheese 
(alltype)4.212.519 6,297,456 32.622,678 59,071,059 
Cond 
milk d 462 3,288 222,140 
Evap 
milk 661 
Dry milk 
Whole q 2.526 5.3 3,141 


Skim 7.750 7.76 864.936 

The record, made up from the monthly 
report issued by the Agricultural Marketing 
Service of the United States Department of 
Agriculture and prepared from the official 
records of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce of the Department of Com- 
merce, strikingly shows the extent to which 
our cheese and concentrated milks imports 
have shrunk and our concentrated milks ex- 
ports have expanded under the incidence of 
the European war. 
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Develop New Process 


Up-State Experiments With Brief 


Higher Temperature Pasteurization 
Show Promising Results 


Geneva, N. Y.—Tests completed recently 
in the dairy laboratory at the State Experi- 
ment Station here indicate that pasteurizing 
equipment in milk plants may be adapted to 
a modification of the pasteurization process 
whereby the present satisfactory heat treat- 
ment of milk may be changed from the exist 
ing standards of 143 degrees Fahrenheit for 
30 minutes or 160 degrees for 15 seconds tu 
momentary holding at 170 degrees. 


The experiments are reported in a techni- 
cal publication from the Station and have 
been reviewed briefly in the current number 
of “Farm Research,” the Station’s quarterly 
magazine. The results are also being checked 
in a commercial milk plant, as problems often 
arise in large-scale operations that are not 
encountered in laboratory tests. 


Result of Long Study 


Dairy scientists at the Experiment Station 
have been studying the effects of heat upon 
the properties of milk since the pasteurization 
of milk first became of commercial im- 
portance. The present investigations included 
a comparison of heating milk from tempera- 
tures of 140 degrees up to 175 degrees and 
holding at these temperatures for as long 
as 100 minutes to one second. From the 
data accumulated, heating milk within a 
specified time of some seconds to a tem 
perature of 170 degrees with momentary 
holding proved most sasisfactory in meeting 
all of the desirable characteristics of a pas- 


teurization process. 


Under these conditions it was demon 
strated that the flavor of the milk was not 
impaired and that there was much less 
“cooked” flavor than where milk is pas- 
teurized at 143 degrees for 30 minutes. Also, 
the creaming ability of the milk was not 
altered, the phosphatase enzyme was made 
inactive, and bacteria were destroyed, all 
without the necessity of holding the milk at 
170 degrees as the heat treatment occurred 
during the time required to heat and cool 
the milk to that temperature. 


If the new standard proves practicable in 
commercial operations, it will have the ad 
ditional advantages of saving labor as well 
as time, of eliminating the present uncertain- 
ties of a holding time, and should retard the 
development of bacteria which grow at high 
temperatures. 

ome 


DAIRY PLANT OPENED 


Springfield, Mass.—The M. K. Skipton 
Co., Inc., Inc., recently held open house in 
celebration of its thirteenth anniversary and 
the formal opening of its new dairy plant 
at 775 Worthington St. 


ASKS DETAILED REPORTS 


New York City Administrator to Get 
Data on Payments to Producers 


N. J. Cladakis, administrator of the New 
York Metropolitan milk marketing area, has 
lately called upon dealers to file monthly 
payrolls of dairy farmers from whom they 
purchase milk. “Our new requirement,” Mr, 
Cladakis said, “has been carefully designed 
to achieve several desirable ends for the 
benefit of dairy farmers and the dairy indus- 
try generally. 

“A permanent record of producer payments 
in our office will safeguard farmers and the 
administrator’s producer settlement fund from 
fraud. In recent months our auditors have 
uncovered several types of fraudulent prac 
in buying milk. Among them are und 
payment of producers, failure to pay at all, 
and the payment of bogus dairymen for milk 
that was not delivered. 

“Complete payroll records will make these 
frauds more difficult and give us assurance 
that farmers are receiving payment in full 
for their milk. The payrolls will give us 
also a means of determining whether farm- 
ers have been credited for the full weight 
of their milk and their due amount of butter- 
fat. 

In addition, the new requirement will 
speed up our audit of payrolls and reduce 
the cost of field auditing. The permanent 
record of producer payments, moreover, will 
be a reliable source of statistical information 
on the dairy industry that has been hitherto 
unavailable. The new data will be an 
authoritative basis for equitable improve- 
ments in the marketing orders. 

“It goes without saying, of course, that i 
dividual farmers’ payments will not be dis- 
closed.” 

The new requirement will place on file 
in the administrator’s office the payroll 
records of nearly 500 plants to which ap- 
proximately 60,000 farmers deliver milk every 
day. 

Mr. Cladakis likewise requested a list of 
plant patrons as of March Ist and a payrol 
record for each month in the future. The 
payroll must be delivered to the admini 
trator following the payment of producers 
on the 25th of each month, but before the 
end of the month. 


—>e—_— 


DAIRY EMPLOYEES HELD UP 


Indianapolis, Ind. (EB)—Two youthful 


bandits recently held up three employes of 
the Banquet Ice Cream & Milk Co. in a 
parking lot at the rear of the plant and 
escaped with $3,900 in cash and checks. 
The hold-up men fled in a car. Charles E. 
French, credit manager of the company. 
carrying a leather bag containing the day's 
receipts, was en route to a bank with two 
route salesmen. The bandits several times 
threatened to kill their victims unless they 
followed instructions. 
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YOU 


COULD HAVE 
Saved 32°.% Yearly 


ON WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION AND 
INDEMNITY Insurance FOR THE LAST 7 YEARS 


OR 2 ANNUAL 
PREMIUMS 
SINCE 1934 


IF you had been a policyholder in The Interboro Mutual Indemnity 
Insurance Company. 


For 32-42% has been the Average Annual Dividend Return 
dividend during that period. 
BEHIND THESE DIVIDENDS STAND — 


|. Years of pioneering in the development of Dairy Insurance. 
2. Business well selected. 


3. Resources—Cash and Securities—enough and to spare to 
safeguard policyholders. 


4. Adequate re-insurance. 


5. A well-earned reputation for meeting every obligation 100 
cents on the dollar. 


YOU HAVE INSURANCE NOW 
BUT HAVE YOU HAD THESE SUBSTANTIAL SAVINGS ? 


It is worthy of note that the company has retained its major 
policyholders year after year. 


A study of INTERBORO facilities and advantages will convince 


you. 





*INTERBORO MUTUAL 


INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
270 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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* At Present Insurance Writing Eastern States Only 
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Shefhield’s First Century 


New York Area Milk Distributing Firm 


Celebrates Its Hundredth Anni- 


versary with Gala Dinner 


With former Governor Alfred E. Smith 
as guest of honor and L. A. Van Bomel as 
master of ceremonies, the 100th anniversary 
of the oldest of the four concerns which be- 
came the Sheffield Farms Co., Inc. was cele- 
brated by a dinner at the Waldorf Astoria 
Hotel on the evening of Wednesday, April 
2nd. Upwards of 600 guests, largely repre- 


fi. 


Thos. H. MelInnerney, Head of National Dairy, 
Hon. Alfred E. Smith, and Sheffield’s President, 
L. A. Van Bomel, at the Speaker’s Table 
sentatives of older employees, customers and 
dairy farmers of the organization, were on 
hand for the event which was elaborately 
staged in the hotel’s famous Starlight Roof. 
In addition to the popular ex-Governor, com- 
pany officials had assembled at the speakers’ 
table an imposing list of leaders in various 
phases of the dairy industry and affiliated 

activities. 

Getting under way with cocktails and a 
general get-to-gether in the lounge and foy 
ers of the suite, the dinner was formally 
launched with a brief greeting to the assem- 
bly from Sheffield’s President L. A. Van 
Bomel and an invocation by the Reverend 
Dr. Henry Darlington, rector of the Church 
of the Heavenly Rest. 


Service of an excellent dinner quickly 
followed, punctuated by orchestral music and 
vocal renditions. Each guest was presented 
with a 36-page history of the organization, 
entitled “The Pioneers Who Stayed at 
Home,” which portrays interestingly the gen- 
eral history of the fluid milk industry, with 
especial attention to the century span of 
Sheffield’s connection therewith, and the vast 
advances in dairying technique and public 
health which have been achieved since the 
early days. This booklet, in addition, was 
distributed to the company’s home delivery 
customers, to its dairymen suppliers, and to 
physicians and public health educational 
authorities. 


As a climax to the dinner itself, waiters 
carried to the speakers’ dais a huge birthday 
cake of five layers, capped with 100 lighted 
candles, while the orchestra played “Happy 
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Birthday to You.” From this confection Mr. 
Van Bomel, Mr. Smith and Thomas H. 
MclInnerney, president of the National Dairy 
Products Corp., cut portions for the guests. 


Van Bomel Traces History 


Mr. Van Bomel stressed the development 
by Thompson W. Decker of the business of 
serving New York City customers with fresh 
country milk, and outlined the subsequent 
advances in the dairy industry contributing 
to the lowering of the death rate from its 
century-ago level of 500 out of every 1,000 
infants before reaching the age of five years, 
to its present point of only eleven out of 
every thousand. Outstanding in this direc- 
tion, he pointed out was the pasteurization 
process which was introduced to the Ameri- 
can scene by the Sheffield concern. 


Dealing with rail transportation of milk, 
Mr. Van Bomel stated that in 1842, when 
rail shipments commenced one road carried 
600,000 quarts, whereas the same road in 
the next year transported 4,000,000 quarts, 
showing how rapidly the supply of country 
milk found acceptance by the city users. 
The extent of the present day operations 
in the field was clearly brought out by his 
comparison of the original delivery equip- 
ment of four cans and a horse-drawn cart 
in a city of 300,000 persons, with the present- 
day Sheffield operations conducted by 6,000 
employees with milk drawn from dairy 
farms which together cover 2,500 square 
miles. 


In introducing Mr. Smith, Mr. Van Bomel 
pointed out the great progress in bovine 
tuberculous eradication and other varieties 
of dairy improvement which took place dur- 
ing the former governor’s eight-year term. 


Smith Looks at Past and Future 


Mr. Smith, expressing the hope of further 
centuries of operations on the part of Shef- 
field, said that during its first hundred years 
“this great company ran neck and neck with 
the city in growth and development. For 
the most part of its life it had very little in- 


terference from the government. That prob-~ 


ably accounts for its growth”. 


Mr. Smith, who got a great hand for 
punctuating his remarks with occasional sips 
from a glass of milk, went on to reminisce 
on New York City history and concluded by 
expressing the hope that, with the rest of 
the world afire, New York will continue to 
be a place where seven and a half million 
people may live in peace 


The former governor spoke of the days 
of horse cars on the streets, when the boys 
of his neighborhood, which was barren of 
parks, used the rigging of the clipper ships 
for their gymnasiums, when the baseball 
field in the country was out on the Boston 
Post Road at what is now Third Ave. and 
42nd St., and when it took two and a half 
hours by the fast route to get to Coney 


Island, and four and a half hours if one 
traveled by an alternative horse-car. 

Citing various comparisons of the New 
York of today with the city of 300,000 per- 
sons in 1840, he pointed out that Staten 
Island had twice the population of the Bronx 
because it was much more accessible in those 
days from the city proper. 


“In 1840,” he said, “the value of all the 
dairy products in New York City was $22,- 
400. Last year this company bought 800,- 
944,228 pounds of milk for which it paid 
$19,256,000. One hundred years ago the 
company started with four milk cans, a farm 
horse and a cart. Today it has $30,000,000 
invested in its plants and facilities. Last 
year it paid in taxes sixty-one times as much 
as the total value of all the dairy products 
in the city a hundred years ago.” 

At the Speakers’ Table 

At the speakers’ table were Dr. Shirley 
W. Wynne, former New York City Com- 
missioner of Public Health; Dr. E. V. Mc- 
Collom, president of the National Dairy 
Sealtest Research Laboratories ; W. S. Scott, 
president of the Breyer Ice Cream Co. and 
a director of National Dairy Products Corp.; 
Robert T. Bowman, president, New Jersey 
State Chamber of Commerce; Dean W. H. 
Martin of the School of Agriculture, Rut- 
gers University; the Honorable Willard H. 
Allen, Secretary of Agriculture of the State 
of New Jersey; F. E. Williamson, president 
of the New York Central Railroad; George 
W. Alger, attorney ; the Honorable and Mrs. 
Alfred E. Smith; Thomas H. MclInnerney, 
president of National Dairy, and Mrs. MclIn- 
nerney ; 


Messrs. Van Bomel and MelInnerney Cut the 
Birthday Cake as Mr. Smith Awaits His Turn 

\iso President Van Bomel, Sheffield 
Farms Co., Inc.; the Rev. Dr. Henry Dar- 
lington, Rector of the Church of the Heaven- 
ly Rest; F. J. Andre, president of the Telling- 
Belle Vernon Co. of Cleveland, Ohio, and 
associated with the executive staff of Shef- 


field Farms; Niles Trammell, president of 


Broadcasting Co.; H. W. 
National Dairy 
H. M. Smith, president of 
the Eastern Milk Producers Cooperative 


the National 
Breyer, Jr., director of 
Products Corp.; 


Association, Inc.; Professor Leland Spencer 


of the New York State College of Agr'i- 
culture, Cornell; University ; and the Honor- 
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able Byrne A. Pyrke, former Commissioner 
the State of New York. 


Flowers and telegrams were received by 


of Agriculture of 


the Sheffield Farms Co. throughout the day 
with expressions of best wishes on the anni- 
occasion. 


eee 


BAN UNLICENSED PEDDLERS 


vel y 


Health Officials and Drivers’ Union to 
Cut Off Their Supplies 


\cting in conjunction with the New York 
City Department of Health, which has re- 
quested all milk dealers not to supply un- 
licensed peddlers with milk or cream _ be- 
Monday, April 7, Milk Wagon 
Drivers’ Union, Local 584, has notified all its 
members employed in pasteurizing plants or 
milk depgts to cooperate with the Health 
Department. 


ginning 


584 declared the union 
was glad to cooperate with the department, 
unrestricted number of peddlers 
would be beyond the control’ of health in- 
spectors as the Court of Appeals agreed in 
upholding rules of the Health Department 
recently.” 


Officers of Local 


“for an 


“Although the rule limiting the number 
of peddlers was adopted for sanitary rea- 
sons,” said union officials, “it has a social 
and economic value. Peddlers of milk men- 
which 
organized milk drivers have won after many 
years of struggle and sacrifice. 


ace the decent working conditions 
They work 
seven days a week, are not covered by social 
insurance, since they are so-called independ- 
ent businessmen, and their net income after 
paying for the upkeep of their trucks, gas 
and oil, and helpers, usually minors, is much 
below the union wage.” 

“Employees of union milk companies under- 
go physical examination regularly, while milk 
peddlers do not. Union drivers also operate 


under proper sanitary conditions not re- 
quired of peddlers.” 


—_ oe—er-  — 


NEW JERSEY CLASS 3 PRICE 


The New Jersey Milk Control Board has 
announced a minimum price for 3.5 per cent 
milk of $1.26 per 100 Ibs., or .0217c per 
quart 


, to be paid by dealers and processors 
to producers for Class 3 milk purchased dur- 


ing the month of March, 1941. 
ee 


END SUNDAY DELIVERIES 


lianapolis, Ind. (E. B.).—Milk deliver- 
m Sunday in Indianapolis will cease 
ining Easter Sunday. The plan is the 
t of a survey conducted by local dairies 
ig customers. Persons interviewed were 
imous in approval, they said. 

e move had the unqualified approval of 
city administration and the Indianapolis 
isterial There will be no 


ange in the income of deliverymen and 


Association. 


employees, it was pointed out. Little 
y inconvenience for the public is fore- 
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cast as patrons may order additional supplies 
of dairy products on Saturday to carry them 
over Sunday in much the same fashion as 
they now handle their other foodstuffs, dis- 
tributors said. The plan is in effect in Fort 
Wayne in this state and several other cities. 
—<~)- 


PFAUDLER FOUNDER DIES 


John M. Pfaudler, founder of the Pfaudler 
Company, maker of glass-lined tanks, died 
March 13th, in Rochester, N. Y. He was 
ninety-three years old. He continued in con- 
trol of the company from 1878 until 1902, 
when it was sold to other interests. 


STRIKE SETTLED 


Lafayette, Ind. (EB)—Signing of a union 
contract by the Sunshine Milk Co. here with 
the Teamsters’ Union recently ended a six- 
day strike by 50 employes of the company. 
Union officials said the contract included.a 
10 per cent increase in wages for all employes 
making more than $22.50 a week, and a 124% 
per cent increase for all making less. In 
addition, the company is said to have agreed 
to time and one-half for all employes working 
more than 54 hours a week, a day off for 
every seven days worked and vacations with 
pay. 
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The dairy industry has a word — it’s LO-BAX —and it stands 
for low bacteria* counts. Milk plant operators, other dairy 
plants, and their producers recognize LO-BAX as an economi- 
cal, fast-killing bactericide especially adapted to their needs. 


LO-BAX is the answer for all handlers of milk or milk prod- 
ucts requiring clear, fast-killing bactericidal solutions. 


Six Reasons Why LO-BAX Does The Job 
1. Kills bacteria quickly — no faster killer on the market. 2. Dis- 
solves quickly—makes clear dairy rinse solutions. 3. Contains 50% 
available chlorine. 4. Does not lose its strength. 5. Solutions effective 


hot or cold. 6. Low-cost—easy to use. 


LO-BAX reaches you full strength and retains this strength 
beyond any period of ordinary use. What's more, a little goes 
a long way— one bottle makes over 1,000 gallons of dairy 
rinse solution (100 p.p.m. available chlorine). 








Ask your supplier about this effective, economical bactericide, 


LO-BAX... or drop us a line for information on the Mathieson 
plan for simple, dependable sanitation “from cow to consumer.” 


A MATHIESON 
HEALTH GUARD 


Lo-Bax 


THE MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS 


60 EAST 42ND STREET 


INC 


NEW YORK, N.Y 


LO-BAX...NUFOS ... HTH-15... DRY ICE... CARBONIC GAS... AMMONIA, ANHYDROUS and AQUA... 


CAUSTIC SODA ....SODA ASH... BICARBONATE OF SODA. . 


-LIQUID CHLORINE .. . BLEACHING POWDER 





fichigan Organizations Convene 


Attendance Close to Record at State Allied Dairy Association Sessions 
and Correlated Grand Rapids Events—Outstanding Program Provided 


RAND RAPIDS, Mich—The Fifty- 
( yecventh Annual Convention and Ex- 
hibit of the Allied Dairy 
\ssociation held here March 10-13 inclusive 


left little to be desired and held up a worthy 
record for future gatherings to attain. 


Michigan 


Members from seven different dairy 
M.A.D.A. 
flocked to town, and threatened for a time 
to break the attendance record of over 2,000 


hung up last year. 


organizations comprising the 


Four days of meetings 
of these seven organizations, each of which 
provided programs with able speakers and 
live subjects, afforded such an abundance 
of information as to delight and satisfy even 
While a wealth of in- 
afforded through 
exhibition, the lighter 


the most exacting. 


formation was programs 
and side—entertain- 


ment—was by no means overlooked. 


The merry-go-round of fun was started by 
the Dairymen’s Rally where “Fun For All” 
Connie Duin and Her Melody 
Milk Maids kept the crowd thoroughly enter- 


was provided. 


tained with their floor show, and free liquid 
refreshments soon had them in that happy 
frame of mind where they could entertain 
themselves if it had been necessary. 


Varied Features Arranged 


the ladies was handled 
by a committee consisting of Mesdames G. 
Heeringa, Chairman, C. F. Groenland, H. 
Bergman, D. R. Ederly, W. Fudge, Neal 
Moll, L. N. Francke, H. W. Black and B. A. 
Long. 


Entertainment of 


A luncheon was provided for them at Hotel 
Morton after which a playlet entitled “Life 
With Father” was given by the “Civic Play- 
The next day a luncheon in the Swiss 
at the Hotel Pantlind, followed by 
“Kremo” with plenty of prizes, kept the 
entertained. The evening 
program the many miniature 
parties in the various rooms throughout the 
hotel, which as the night wore on grew to 


ers”. 
Room 
ladies featured 


events and 


greater dimensions, if noise is any criterion, 
prevented the ladies from having a dull 
minute throughout the entire four days. 


And then the Allied Banquet and Dance 
the last night of the Convention—it was 
easily the “piece de resistance” of the entire 
entertainment program. While only five 
hundred tickets for the banquet were avail- 
able, many more crowded into the room for 
the scintillating floor show and dance that 
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(By a Review Staff Representative) 


followed. When “Home Sweet Home” had 


been played, everybody present agreed that 
M.A.D.A. certainly knew how to put on a 


real show. 


Dairy Boosters Meet 


The Twenty-fifth Annual meeting and ban- 
quet of the Michigan Dairy Boosters crowded 
Room of the Pantlind Hotel to 
overflowing. This meeting, held March 10th, 
Harold G. Detroit as 
President for the ensuing year, with Larry 
J. Doyle of Detroit as Vice-President. Glenn 
Orr, the old Wheelhorse, was continued as 


the Swiss 


elected Coburn of 


John Jennings — of 
Lansing, Lee Davis of Flint, and Joe Hall 


of Detroit were elected as Directors. 


Secretary-Treasurer. 


Retiring President George B. Campbell 
called nearly two hundred Boosters to order 
first to listen to those past presidents who 
little 
to get down to the more serious business of 


the program. 


E. F. Brown of Columbus, Ohio, sketched 
the early days of the Boosters’ history with 


were present do a reminiscing, then 


interesting remarks. Claude Grove added 

his bit. “Bobo” McBride and Earle Weed 

also assisted in touching up the picture. 
Neil M.A.D.A._ President, 


made the address of welcome and some timely 


Lamoreaux, 


remarks covering general conditions in the 
industry as they now exist and what might 
be expected to develop as the war clouds 
should begin to disappear. 

Leonard N. Francke, Secretary of the 
M.A.D.A. and manager of the Exposition, 
addressed the gathering on “The Future of 
the Michigan Show,” at the conclusion of 
which Harry Parsons put the motion recom- 
mending that the Show be held in 1942 in 
Lansing, and that the 
Meeting also be held in that city. 


Annual 
This 


Soosters’ 


motion carried by a popular majority. 


Booster Bruce Anderson, Manager of 
Hotel Olds, extended an invitation from the 
Lansing Chamber of Commerce and his hotel 


to make that city the next meeting place. 
Membership Increasing 


The Secretary-Treasurer’s report as given 
by Glenn Orr showed a membership of 176 
Boosters this year, 22 of which had been 
added during the past twelve months, and a 
treasury in substantial condition with ample 
funds for complete and comfortable operation. 


The greatest interest of the meeting center- 
ed about the report given by Earle Weed 
outlining the activities of the Committee 
appointed to meet with the D.I.S.A. in an 
attempt to reach a better understanding and 
arrive at a solution of the differences center- 
ing about the holding of an Exposition by 
the M.A.D.A. in Michigan each year and the 
extent to which it affected the standing of 
members of both organizations who might 
exhibit at such Shows. Two meetings were 
held and several plans were discussed but 
It was 
felt that a better understanding of the prob- 
lem resulted from these meetings and that a 
foundation for future negotiations had been 
laid might 


no final decision was agreed upon. 


which ultimately solve the 


question. 


A motion by W. L. Malloy thanking the 
committee for its efforts met with hearty 
support. The Resolutions-Committee offered 
a resolution of condolence on the death of 
Sooster C. H. Redding to be sent to the 
widow and Foote & Jenks, with which firm 
Mr. Redding had been associated for many 
years. 


Howard Black, Chairman of the Enter- 
tainment Committee submitted a plan for 
the Boosters Annual Summer Outing to be 
held at Traverse City June 24-26, eliminating 
all charges to guests of members attending, 
which plan was heartily applauded. 


In appreciation of his faithful service, retir- 
ing President George Campbell, was pre- 
sented with a beautiful lounge chair and 
ottoman. 


Upon the induction of the new candidates 
into office, the Boosters went into a song 
fest which ended in adjournment. 


Extensive Exhibits on View 


The Exhibit in conjunction with the 
M.A.D.A. Convention, held in the — Civic 
Auditorium, was indeed a credit to those 
responsible for it as well as to its exhibitors. 
The Show included supplies and equipment 
of some forty odd concerns featuring the 
latest development in these products, offering 
a wealth of information in most attractive 
form—truly a big value for all so fortunate 
as to see it, and amply repaying its visitors 
for the time taken in inspecting it. 


(Please turn to Page 91) 
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Further Expansion in 


Cobleskill Milk 


Concern 


Schoharie County Cooperative Dairies, Inc., Has Shown 


Substantial Growth in Membership and 


Plant Facilities Since August, 1939 


(By a Review Staff Representative) 


N COBLESKILL, New York, the Scho- 

harie County Cooperative Dairies, Inc. is 

making steady progress. From a start as 
recently as August 1939, there are now 280 
dairymen members who market all of their 
milk through their own concern. The organ- 
ization is more than a bargaining cooper 
ative; it receives the milk at its large plant, 
cools it and sells the product at wholesale 
to other milk processors and distributors. 


Most of the dairymen stockholders for- 
merly sold their milk to one of the large 
distributors in New York, who operated the 
plant which is now owned by the cooperative. 
There had been considerable disagreement 
between the producers and the company to 
which they sold their milk. Dissatisfaction 
on the company’s part resulted in a decision 
to discontinue the 


receiving and shipping 


operations in Cobleskill and to sell the plant. 


Producers in the area did not like the 
prospect of seeking other outlets or of haul- 
ing their milk to a more distant receiving 
station. They held some pride, too, in the 
operation of the big milk receiving station 


in Cobleskill. A number of influential dairy- 


Compact Receiving, Dump and Weighing 


tLiliie@ 


Schoharie County Cooperative Dairies, Inc., Cobleskill, N. Y. 


men devoted their time and efforts to organ- 
izing a new cooperative for the purpose of 
buying and operating the outfit themselves. 
Producers enthusiastic in 
carrying out the plan, with the result that 
the plant and equipment was bought in Aug- 
ust of 1939, 


generally were 


Outside Can Washer and Dryer 
Much New Equipment Installed 


Since the purchase very little of the old 
remains. A new Cherry- 
Burrell Stainless Steel 4,000 gallon holding 
tank has been installed, which now affords a 
total milk storage capacity of 7,000 gallons. 
\ new large-capacity cabinet cooler made by 


equipment now 


the same firm was also put in operation 
on the balcony of the plant, which permits 
the cooling of all milk to 34 degrees as soon 


as it is received. 


\n entirely new Lathrop-Paulson receiv- 
ing, weighing and can washing system has 
just been installed. As soon as the cans of 
milk are delivered into the plant on a power 
driven conveyor, they pass through an out- 
side can washer and dryer. This machine 
material from the 
lids, sides and bottoms of the cans as they 


removes all extraneous 


move along continuously toward the dump 
and weigh of the 
screen in the outside can washer and dryer 


tank. An examination 


reveals a wide assortment of material that 
might otherwise find its way into the milk. 


The L-P double compartment autvuinatic 
dump and weigh tank permits one operator, 
without over-exertion, to dump all of the 
milk as fast as it comes from the trucks, and 
also to start the cans through the straight 
line can washer. After being washed and 
sterilized in the can washer, the lids are 
automatically replaced on the cans and both 
are delivered by means of a gravity conveyor 
to the trucks 
speedy that as soon as the haulers have un- 


outside. The system is so 


loaded their full cans, they can start loading 
their empties from the empty can conveyor 


Efficiency the Keynote 


Directors and managers of this cooperative 
operate on the business policy that by in- 
creasing the 


volume of milk through the 


plant with the most efficient equipment, 
handling costs per 100 pounds of milk may 
be reduced. Performance during the past 
year and a half indicates that their objectives 
are being obtained. Compared with the re- 
turns that other milk producers get for their 
milk, member stockholders of this cooper- 
ative claim that they have been receiving 


consistently more money. 


Instruments and Entrance to Can Washe: 
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Leo: Larkin, one of the enthusiastic mem- 
ber st ckholders, stated at the plant recently 
that embers were receiving in the form of 
cash . id stock dividends the equivalent of 
14 ce is per 100 Ibs. on all milk delivered 
during the year, and that in addition each 
mont! the price they received for their milk 
was s mewhat higher than that received by 
other - roducers. 


success of this cooperative is attrib- 

many dairymen to the able manage- 
ment nd capable board of directors. Those 
on the board, in addition to being dairy 
farme's, are esteemed as able business men. 
They are men who doubtless would be suc- 
cessful in any line of endeavor, and they are 
applying sound business principles to all de 
tails in the operation of this cooperative 
enterprise. 


Enjoys Splendid Location 


W. S. Mosher, manager of the plant, has 
directed it under both private and cooperative 
management during the past twenty-six 
years. He is justly proud of the record the 
cooperative has made during the past year 
and a half, and is highly enthusiastic over 
the economic importance of the cooperative’s 
business in Cobleskill. 


The plant of the Schoharie County Coop- 
erative Dairies Association is ideally situ- 
ated for receiving, handling and shipping. 
Located not far from the center of the city, 
it has railroad. siding facilities, ample park- 
ing space and good roads. One section of the 
building permits two or three tank trailer 
trucks to load at one time. As the occasion 
may require, milk may also be pumped 
directly from the storage tanks into railroad 
tank cars on the siding. 


In addition to the handling of milk for 
its farmer members, this cooperative effects 
economies in the cooperative purchasing of 
feed and other farm supplies. So far, how- 
ever, the organization’s buying activities have 
been subordinated to the real objective of 
handling and marketing the members’ milk 
on a profitable basis. 


—- 
UP-STATE MILK PRICES 


\ibany, (N. Y.—Producer prices for Feb- 
milk in the Rochester and Buffalo 
eting districts are lower in comparison 
the January returns. The blended price 
ilk delivered in the Rochester market- 
irea during February is $2.10 per 100 
and $1.91 in the Buffalo area, accord- 
o the Division of Milk Control. Most 
icers in both areas, however, will receive 
‘nts additional for direct deliveries less 
nistrative costs. 


creased prices on the wholesale butter 
et automatically reduced the price of 
milk and fluid cream under the pro- 
ns of the orders in effect in both areas, 
in turn resulted in a lowering of the 
rm prices. 
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COWDREY PRODUCTS CO. EXPANDS 


Cap Equipment Makers to Extend Line 
to Other Dairy Items 


The Cowdrey Products Co., Inc., of Fitch- 
burg, Mass., has just announced the pur- 
chase of a considerable tract of land and 
new building into which they will be moved 
by June Ist. 


Due to the acquisition of new machinery 
and other facilities to take care of the ex- 
panding business of their established and new 
lines, it was necessary to obtain considerably 
larger quarters. C. Francis Cowdrey, Jr., 
president of the company, advises that the 
new facilities will provide about four times 
the present manufacturing space which the 
company has been occupying since August 
1937. when commercial 
started. 


production was 


At the present time the company is manu- 
facturing and selling through dairy supply 
houses, its patented line of Innawire Sani- 
tized Closures and inner discs. as well as 
various types of Innawire Capping Equip- 
ment. Recently there have been several addi- 
tions to its line of capping equipment in- 
cluding the new low-priced Econ-O-Matic 
fully automatic capper and two new types 
of manually operated cappers known as the 
Cowdrey Hand-I-Plier and the Cowdrey 
Hand-I-Capper. 


After the company has become settled in 
its new plant, it plans to sell other allied 
dairy supplies in addition to its present line. 
The management is not prepared to disclose 
the identity of these items as yet, but Mr. 
Cowdrey pointed out recently that they will 
be new improvements on already existing 


articles used by the dairy industry. 
Ome 


MUSTARD JOINS STILLICIOUS 


B. M. “Mike” Mustard has joined the 
sales staff of Stillicious, manufactured by 
the Chocolate Products Co. of Chicago, Ill. 

For five years Mus- 
tard was connected 
with the Eskimo Pie 
Corporation. His work 
included sales promo- 
tion in a good portion 
of the country from 
Canada to the Gulf of 
Mexico and also the 
south and _ southeast. 
For the last eleven 
years he has been con- 
nected with Bowey’s, 
Inc. 

“Mike” Mustard has a host of friends 
and is known not only as a good salesman, 


**Mike’’ Mustard 


but a real merchandiser. 


The Chocolate Products Co. prides itself 
over Mustard’s acquisition and feels con- 
fident he will be another top-notch man for 
Stillicious. 





DETROIT 


A Rogers’ installation at Reed 
Bros. Dairy, Memphis, Tenn. 


ROGERS 


STAINLESS STEEL 
VACUUM PANS 


For manufacturing High Qual- 
ity Concentrated Skimmed Milk, 
Whole Milk, Ice Cream Mix 
and Buttermilk. 


& 
Eliminate metallic contamina- 
tion. Produce clean-flavored 
products with ROGERS stain- 
less Steel Vacuum Pans. 


es 
ROGERS Stainless Steel Vacu- 
um Pans are capably engineered 
and carefully built to produce 
highest quality products. 


& 
Manufactured in all desired ca- 
pacities, equipped with counter- 
flow or parallel-flow condensers 
to fit all water conditions. 


e 
Stainless Steel Entrainment Sep- 


arator is Standard Equipment in 
All Pans. 


We also manufacture Spray 
Process Milk Driers, Hotwells, 
Single and Double Effect Evap- 
orators and Cream Pasteurizing 
Equipment. 


@ 
If you have a problem, or a question, 
our Engineers will gladly assist you. 


E<tablished 1883 


C. E. ROGERS CO. 


8731 WITT STREET 
MICHIGAN 








SOLVAY CLEANSER 


NUMBER 600 is not just “another” dairy cleanser. 
It is a modern product, developed in the Solvay Research 
Laboratories, after thorough study had been made of the 
“toughest” cleansing operations encountered in the dairy 
industry. Check off these advantages for #600: 


1 High efficiency in cleaning even the most 
“difficult to remove” types of soil. 

Mild on hands in spite of its “stepped up” cleans- 

ing action. 

Does not attack tin and copper. 

Effective in the hardest water. 


Utilizes a “wetting” agent exclusive with Solvay, 
which is unusually effective in “getting under” 
and cleaning away practically all types of soil. 


Write today for complete details on this new and highly 
effective cleanser. Just fill in the coupon below: 


oe eee eee eer Te ee eel 
SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION | 
40 Rector Street © New York, N. Y. | 
Gentlemen: Kindly send me complete details on your new | 
Cleanser Number 600 | 

| 
| 
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| 


Address a siibhadcdabiahaniltinees | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Company 
| 
1 
! 


City 
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Human Engineering 


F. S. Emery, Employment Manager of H. P. Hood & 
Sons, Boston, Mass., Considers the Importance 
of Proper Management in Success- 


ful Dairy Plant Operations* 
UCH HAS been said about up-to-date machinery, 
satisfactory formula, proper methods, economi- 
cal distribution and other essentials, to assure us 


of the 
tion, but sometimes we forget the all-important human 


right grade of product and a low cost of produc- 
element which must be the basic factor or foundation hart 
of all our efforts. It is this human equipment about 
which I speak today. ploy 
. ; ; ‘ shor 
We find ourselves inclined to consider our em- 
ployees as problems. We should look upon them as 
persons. 


Man is the top creation of the greatest Architect 
and Engineer of all time, and was brought into being 
for social and active life, and we must recognize this 
fact. We will better enjoy the opportunities we have 
of fulfilling our duties as executives and managers 
when we realize how dependent we all are on each 
other for protection, security, and the better perform- 
ance of our tasks. 


All progressive methods, and improvements with 


which we hope to better our output, lower our costs 
and increase our productions can be seriously affected 
by our not giving sufficient attention to the human 
equipment on which so much depends. 


To begin with, I suggest a definite program of 


operation which should be accepted generally and 


understood by al] concerned. 


After we are decided on the proper course, we 
focus our attention on the human equipment for the 


carrying out of this program. 
I should like to divide this subject of human equip- 
ment and enginéering into the following: 


3. Control. 
4. Termination. 


Selection. 
Training. 
Selection 
Our first obligation to ourselves and our compa 
is to see to it that we select the very best applica 
possible. This might take in character backgroun¢ 
temperament, physical condition and experience in th 
type of work required. This all-important subject 
selection is one that if properly executed, will save 
many a future headache. 


*An address by Mr. Emery presented before the Nineteenth S t 
Course Conference for Dairy Plant Operators and Milk Distribut»rs 
offered by the Department of Animal and Dairy Husbandry, Univers.ty 
of Vermont and State Agricultural College, at Burlington, Vt Noven r 
6-7, 1940. 
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For economic reasons, many applicants are will- 
ug to accept positions for which they are not fitted. 
\Ve find applicants so anxious to work that they are 
willing to take any opportunity which presents itself. 
\We should see to it that our applicants are placed at 

rk which they will like, as no one can do his best 
rk unless he likes his job. 


So far as possible after considering personality and 
haracter, etc., employees should be assigned to jobs 

which they are best qualified from the standpoint 

ability, adaptability and experience. 

Training 

We should do what we can to learn-of any particu- 
lar characteristics or qualifications which could be 
harnessed up to make the best connection, not only 
from the employer’s standpoint, but also from the em 
ployee’s: In activities 
should be channeled along lines for the best interests 


other words, an employee’s 


of employer and employee. 


The very best way to train a man is by example 
and leadership. It is not good managing to drive a 
man. If he doesn’t respond to good leadership, don’t 
waste your time with him, but never ask a man to do 


anything you would not do yourself. 
Control 

There is no substitute for good personnel relations 
in the handling and control of this human equipment. 
It is one of our most important jobs, and here are some 
suggestions for good control. First, last and always, 
try and place yourself in the other fellow’s shoes! Get 
on his side of the fence! Try and see things through 
his glasses! 


The Sioux Indians had a custom. Whenever an 
Indian was to leave his own tribe, and travel in the 
country of another tribe, the night before his departure 
he sat around the campfire with the chiefs of his own 
tribe and made this prayer: “Great Spirit, help me 
never to judge another until I have walked two weeks 
in his moccasins.” 


Show individual interest in the employee’s personal 

problems as well as those in his every-day work. This 
doesn’t cost much and it pays big dividends. Some of 
he most valuable suggestions for improvement in op- 
ation are gained by this close contact. An employee 
a human being and will react as such to people and 
ditions surrounding him. He has certain likes and 
slikes—ambitions and desires. He should have oppor- 
‘nity for personal development and advancement, and 
hen we, who are in supervisory positions, can find 
ays to harmonize the individual interests of our em- 
oyees with production and profits, we will realize a 
operation of mutual effectiveness which will work 
onders. 


Detect any personal grievances and rectify them 
imediately. 


Pass on a pleasant word or cheery good morning. 
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Everlastingly Good! 


DOERING BUTTER PRINTERS are not only the last 
word in producing exceptional butter prints of uniform size, 
weight and moisture, but are also built of such rugged 
and non-corrosive materials as to insure a lifetime of use. 


The First Cost Is 
Invariably the Last 


C. DOERING 
& SON, Inc. 


Made in 
Four Sizes 


IVC 


| BOUIPH EN 





AUTOMAT 
WRAPPERS 


SPEEDY—ACCURATE— 
ECONOMICAL 


Handle 7,500 quarters, 
5,000 halves, 

pounds or 
rolls per hour. 


Write for 
latest 
catalog. 


AUTOMAT PACKAGING 
MACHINE WORKS, INC. 


Division of C. Doering 
& Son, Inc., Chicago 


15 Broadway, TOLEDO, OHIO 


Type M.X.S8. 

Multi-Purpose 

Wrapper with 
Slab Feed 
Conveyor. 


Let our Engineering De- 
partment make a layout 
for you—no obligation. 


AUTOMAT 
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Do You Fear Inspection? 
> DUROBAR 


Electric Screens 


kill flies outside on their way 
to milk—before they reach it. 
In summer when flies are prev- 
alent inspectors insist on flyless 
premises. Freedom from flies spells 
greater cleanliness, sanitation and 
efficiency. 
, DUROBARS are built to last and operate perfectly in all 
weathers. Neat in appearance—positive in action—long life. 


A SAMPLE OF MANY LIKE IT 


“The DUROBAR Fly Screen has been in use for some 
time at our dairy. We are fully satisfied with it. Before we 
tried your equipment we spent dollar after dollar trying to 
find something that would kill the flies—they didn’t seem 
to satisfy us. Then we bought a Durobar Electric Fly 
Screen. It paid for itself in one season’s use.” 


Made in Many Styles and Sizes 
Write for prices 








and useful fly con- DU ey oO ts AR 
trol information. 
NATIONAL ELECTRIC TL CRE ENE 
SCREEN CORPN. = 
29 N. Peoria Street ECTRIC SCRE 


Dept. 11-A 
Chicago 


Offices in all 
principal cities 





yuh of Snbotge 
" New Tor s Popular 


HOTEL 


LINCOLN 


44™T0 45™ STS. AT SAVE. 
OUR CHOICEST ROOMS From 
1400 ROOMS each with 
Bath, Servidor, and Radio. 
* Four fine restaurants 
awarded Grand Prix 1940 
Cfd Culinary Art Exhibition. 


MARIA KRAMER 
PRESIDENT 


John L. Horgan 
° Gen. Mgr. 
Ge HOTEL EDISON 


SAME OWNERSHIP 
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IN THE CENTER OF MID-TOWN NEW YORK 





3e a good listener. Sympathetic listening by a1 
understanding supervisor does much to make workin; 
conditions pleasant, and quite often brings out wha 
the real grievance is, which sometimes we find is mucl 
different from what we first expected. 


A dissatisfied employee is mentally ill, and we 
should try to discover the cause of these ills. Some- 
times inquiring sympathetically into his home condi 
tions and surrounding environment may give us the 
fundamental cause of a grievance. 


We can quite often tactfully reverse a question at 
issue by asking the employee what he would do in a 
like circumstance or what he might think about som« 
situation. Willingness of management to consider the 
views and opinions of an employee on certain matters 
usually tends to create in him a deep feeling of pride 
even though these opinions are not always followed. 


The colored boy going through the cemetery noted 
this inscription on a tombstone—‘‘Not dead, but sleep- 
ing.” After about a minute’s thought, he shrugged his 
shoulders and said, “He sho’ ain’t foolin’ anybody but 
himself.” 


When we come to the point where we think we can 
get along without the goodwill of our associates in 
business, regardless of the size of their pay envelope, 
“We sho’ ain’t foolin’ anyone but ourselves.” 


Unsound Practices 


On the other hand, poor control is evidenced by 
the following: 


Failure to follow through promptly on grievances 
however small. This phase of our human engineering 
is vitally important and demands our most careful con- 
sideration. 


Using snap judgment on a grievance or dispute. 
There are times when we pass on matters too hastily, 
and by so doing, find ourselves making unwise state 
ments or promises which are hard to retract. 


When disputes or grievances are brought to ou 
attention, we should take time to analyze them, but in 
no case should we, allow too much time to elapse, as 
it is these little grievances and disputes which, if not 
cleared up with reasonable despatch, tend to make un 
satisfactory conditions which in turn hamper opera 
tions and lead to strained employee relations. How 
ever, a short wait often clears up some disputes whicl 
at first look like black clouds but we find they ar 
mostly wind. 


Have you ever been out on the water and beet 
caught in a thick fog, hardly knowing where you are 
and when the fog suddenly lifts you find yourself clos« 
to the shore or safe in the harbor? Or ‘have you eve: 
found yourself in a dense wood with a sense of com 
plete helplessness, and by stopping to think, and no 
losing your head, you find some object or landmark 
which safely points your way out of the woods? It i 
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xactly the same when you meet some of these prob- 
ms of management. Sleep on them and often the 
iorning brings a safe and sane solution. 


Other items of poor control are: 

Failure to follow the aspirations of our employees. 

Playing politics. 

Showing favoritism. This is a very dangerous 
ractice and should be guarded against. 

Seeming to lack interest in the employee’s welfare. 


Good employee relations should be cultivated 
hroughout the entire personnel. Sometimes we find 
that this policy runs off the track at the foreman’s sta- 
tion, due to the fact that the foreman may not be quite 
sold on some new idea or change of policy. It is the 
ob gf the executive or manager to see to it that any 
change of policy or new feature is fully understood 
and sold to all those who may become affected by the 
change. 


This brings me to a point in organization which is 
quite often overlooked: Unconsciously sometimes we 
short circuit a foreman or key man in giving instructions 
or asking information, and he immediately becomes 
offended because we have gone over his head. This 
may be, and usually is, in some small matter or detail. 

For example, some minor detail in your plant 
might be taken up with the operator of your pasteuriz- 
ing equipment; immediately the foreman in charge of 
the creamery feels he should have been consulted, and 
rightly so. If it is necessary to have both workman and 
foreman in on any new idea or policy, it is well to talk 
with them together, and in this way both of them feel 
they have been properly considered. 


Information of any nature whatsoever should be 
passed on through properly organized channels. 


Termination 


Some method of checking should be adopted 
whereby we can find out, at a very early stage in the 
employment of an individual, whether he fits into the 
picture or not. The longer an employee remains with 
is, the more difficult it is property to terminate his 
ervices. Too many times, an employee is allowed to 


‘ontinue on because some foreman or supervisor hasn't 
the backbone to face his responsibility and properly 
ake it up with the employee. We do an injustice not 
mly to our companies but also to the retiring employee 
vhen we do not manfully face the facts and do our part 
y clearing our organizations of any undesirables who 
‘ither are, or soon will be, a drawback to the progress 
‘f our institutions. 


Employees leaving the company’s employ volun- 
arily or otherwise, should on all occasions be given a 
iniform exit interview. This is important as in this 
vay we are able to gain valuable information which 
ould not be given by one still in the employ, and 
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SPECIFY: 


Waukesha Metal Sanitary Fittings and 
Tubing with the Bump Sanitary Pump. Our 
line used in hundreds of plants with thorough 
satisfaction and long service. Fully guar- 
anteed in every particular. Write for prices 
and information. 


Waukesha 











Vapor-rilm PASLEURTIZER 


with Automatic Control and Foam Heater 


ry 5 ps eo Le 
Way: ie oe oe Brings Milk up to 
e “eit ty fh es temperature faster. 





Controls pasteuriz- 

ing temperatures 
ie” " automatically. 
° saad: |* Holds temperature 
steadier, avoids 
‘thot spots’’, pre- 
vents burnt flavor. 
No milkstone for- 
mation. No steam 
contacts the inner 
milk tank. No water 
used. No deposit 
of lime in heating 
chamber, as no 
water is used in 
heating. Efficient, 
always like new. 





Ideal also for 
cream, buttermilk, 
chocolate milk, and 


teow C8 TN. 








DAIRY EQUIPMENT meGRSs. 


fono ow .ac ° wisconsin 


Damrow Brothers Co Fond du Lac, Wis. 
181 Western Avenue 

Send latest bulletin on Vapor-Film Pasteurizer. 

Firm 


Address 





which will assist us in correcting circumstances tend- 
ing to impair good employee relations. 

Probably the greatest asset in human engineering 
is sincerity of purpose. Trying in any way to fool our 
employees today is a pre-historic tactic and only acts 
as a boomerang. 

In conclusion, I would like to call your attention to 
what I consider the four essentials in dairy plant 
operation. 


1. Men. 
2. Materials 


Machinery 
Management. 


Machinery and material are indispensable and 
vital, but due consideration must be given to those 
men who, after all, are the ones to whom we look for 
the proper operation of our plants, and who expect from 
the management, sincerity, cooperation and coordina- 


tion in all matters affecting their welfare along all lines. 


To my mind, the philosophy of human engineering 
calls for the best that is in us in the selection, training 
and proper control and treatment of our “Human 
Equipment.” 


[ can give you no better rule for the handling of 
this equipment than those words which fell from the 
lips of the great Master of Men when he said, “What 
soever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even 
so to them.” 


Dairy Gains New Customers 
White Brothers Firm in Massachusetts Reports 
Results with Seal-Kap Good Fun Book 


DWIN WHITE, president of White Brothers Dairy in North 
ovine Mass., stated recently, “You will be interested to know 

the hit that the John Martin Good Fun Book has made with the 
children in our neighborhood.” This book, distributed by the Ameri- 
can Seal-Kap Corporation to milk dealers on a nation-wide scale, 
has made a distinct appeal. The Good Fun Books which the White 
Brothers routemen give out to the children are taken home with 
them and many mothers become interested. The result is said to 
be much new business for the dairy. 


[wo ponies, Jock ‘and Buttons, with their equipage play 
another important part in good will building by White Brothers. 
They pull their wagon in summer—and their sleigh in winter—to 


schools at recess periods, at noon lunch hour, and at closing tiine 
The children in the Boston area have become fond of the ponies 
and look forward to their visits to schools and homes with great 
eagerness. The ponies put in their appearance wherever children 
are gathered—at the circus, fairs, carnivals and town celebrations 
of all sorts. They are always a big attraction with the kids. 


Hist Py Pine oe 

During vacation months the ponies, Jock and Buttons, go with 
their cart to Cape Cod, to the beaches and playgrounds. They 
maintain a contact with customers so that when the latter return 
to the city for the winter they are likely to continue to take their 
milk and cream from White Brothers. 


Large Attendance at: Ames 


State College Dairy Industry Week Attracts Record 


Attendance — Many Excellent Addresses 


MES, 1OWA—Attendance for the various events of Dairy 
Industry Week at Iowa State College here, staged from 


February 17th to 22nd, surpassed all previous records, accerd- 
ing to reports to the Review from the offices of Prof. C. A. Iverson, 


A few of those on hand for the events 


Head of the Department of Dairy Industry. This year the ent 
ment from eighteen states reached 326, or an even hundred over 
previous all-time record attained last year. 

During the week there were four sections operating simultane- 
ously in butter, ice cream, market milk and milk and dairy p 
inspection. The latter events were new this year. 

=o — 

Northford, Conn.—Fire, believed to have been caused by spon- 
taneous combustion, recently completely destroyed the dairy t 
creamery and some nearby buildings, on the Old Oak Farn 
\Villiam A. Kipp on Clintonville Turnpike here. 

McAllen, Texas—Sunland Creamery, Inc., has recently 
incorporated to manufacture dairy products; capital stock, $35 
Incorporators: Ammon Bradshaw, Sr., W. D. Toland, Am 
Bradshaw, Jr. 

Spring Valley, Wis.—Construction of the Spring Valley Cream 
ery Co. addition here is nearing completion. 
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N. Y. February Price 


Uniform Producers’ Return for Metro- 
politan Area Off 6e from January 


and ile Below February, 1940 


lilk moving during February to handlers’ 

its supplying the New York Metropoli- 
\rea netted producers a uniform price 

of $1.99 per 100 lbs. for 3.5 per cent goods 
the 201-210 mile freight zone according 

» the computation announced in mid-March 

N. J. Cladakis, federal market adminis- 
rator. Seasonal advances in production, 
ins in the rate of flow over last year and 

lower average prices for surplus milk prod- 
ts induced declines in the February return 
6c from the previous month and llc 
from that of February last year. 

The usual freight rate and butterfat dif- 
ferentials were operative. 

‘The February pool contained 384,850,195 
pounds of milk with a total value of $8,467,- 
199.51,” Mr. Cladakis said. “The quantity 
and the value are less than January’s totals 
of 402,150,849 pounds at $9,206,583.06. They 
are also less than the volume and value of 
the pool in February 1940 when it marketed 
392,317,239 pounds worth $8,986,835.26. Feb- 
ruary this year is one day less than in 1940. 

“The chief reason for the lower uniform 
price as compared with the previous month 
as well as with last February is the lower 
value of butter, which reduced the prices of 
milk used for fluid cream (Class II-A) and 
in the surplus classes. The low value of 
skimmilk powder for animal feed prevented 
dairy farmers from receiving a skimmilk ad- 
justment, which they would have gained if 
the new amendments to the federal-state mar- 
keting order had been in effect in February. 

Relief Programs Beneficial 

“Dairy farmers benefited, however, from 
the relief and penny milk programs which 
resulted in a gain in the average daily quan- 
tity of milk sold in the top-price fluid class. 
Without the relief programs, fluid sales 
vould have sagged to the detriment of the 
uniform price. 

‘The quantity of milk sold as fluid cream, 

»wever, marched ahead of February a year 
zo, not only in average daily sales but also 

the total for the month. Last February 
he class accounted for 73,083,893 pounds as 

mpared with 73,914,781 pounds this year. 
The increased consumption of fluid cream 
virtually offset the lower class price. Class 

\ milk a year ago returned a total value 

$1,561,794.62 at a price of $2.05 as com- 
red to $1,540,167.65 at $1.95 in a shorter 
onth this year.” 

Mr. Cladakis announced that market serv- 

> claims and cooperative payments, which 
are deducted from the pool’s value before 
he uniform price is computed, amounted to 

413,365.44. The cooperatives received $86,- 

13.21, and the sum set aside to pay claims 
for market service was $326,752.23. Also 
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deducted from the pool’s value were $351,- 
032.11 representing the value of butterfat in 
excess of 3.5 per cent, which dairymen, how- 
ever, will receive individually, and $103,- 
910.59 in premiums to nearby producers. 


The deductions combined with the pool 
adjustments specified in the orders, including 
the setting aside of a cash reserve and the 
addition of the cash in the producer settle- 
ment fund, resulted in a net value to pro- 
ducers of $7,658,518.88. 


Sees March Equalling Last Year 


The milk in the pool was received from 
59,393 dairy farmers in New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
and Connecticut as compared with 59,730 in 
January and 59,225 a year ago. 


For March, Mr. Cladakis has estimated a 
uniform price of $1.92 per 100 lbs. for New 
York milkshed dairymen, pointing out that 
this will be the first price based on the 
amendments which were added to the mar- 
keting orders March 1. 


“Our estimate indicates also that the price 
would have been $1.87 or less if the amend- 
ments had not been voted in. The foreseen 
improvement in milk income of five cents a 
hundredweight means that dairy farm in- 
come for March alone will mount by at least 
$250,000. The forecast of $1.92, moreover,” 
he continued, “is exactly the same as the 
price which dairymen were paid for March 
milk last year.” 


April Class 1 and 2-A Prices 


Administrator Cladakis announced April 
minimum prices for 3.5 per cent milk in the 
basic zone, handled in the New York City 
federal-state marketing area: 


Class 1 $2.45 per 100 Ibs. 
Class 1, relief ——  — = 
Class 1, outside 2.00% ** - 945 
Class 2-A ..eo7 “* - - 


*The price of Class 2-A is subject to a plus 
skimmilk adjustment. The price of Class 1 Out- 
side shall be 20c per 100 Ibs. above the Class 2-A 
price. The skimmilk adjustment is to be com- 
puted and announced not later than May 5. 


February Minimum Milk Prices 


The market administrator also announced 
minimum prices and butterfat differentials 
in effect for the month of February in the 
New York City area for 3.5 per cent milk 
by classes received by handlers from pro- 
ducers at plants in the 201-210 mile zone: 


Price Per point 
per butterfat 
Class ewt.* differential 
I $2.65 P 
I (relief) 08 
II-A 95 
II-B 626 
1I-C 476 
IlIl-A 539 
I1I-B .626 
ItI-C 236 
1lI-D 201 
IV-A 126 
-B 167 


pa ek et tt 


*Skimmilk adjustment (none) included in the 
prices listed. 


League February Pool Prices 


The Dairymen’s League Cooperative Asso- 
ciation average net paid pool return to pro- 
(Please turn to Page 94) 
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erate 


Condensed Milk 
and Milk Powder 


by O. F. HunzrKer 
5th Edition 


Sweetened Condensed Milk 
Evaporated Milk 
Condensed Buttermilk 
Dried Whole Milk 

Dried Buttermilk 

Malted Milk 


Price $6.50 


URNER-BARRY COMPANY 

173 Chambers Street, N. Y. City. 

Please send me one copy of ‘‘Condensed 
Milk and Milk Powder,”’ by Otto F. 
Hunziger. I am sending herewith check for 
$6.50. 


Name 


Address 











Keeping Quality of Cream 


UESTION—We_ started selling market 

milk here on January 1. Ever since 

we started, I have had complaints 
about the viscosity and keepink quality of 
our cream. Yet when I[ try it, the cream 
whips well and will remain sweet for two 
weeks when properly refrigerated. Mr. 
—— wants me to use a neutralizer in 
the cream. 


I would greatly appreciate any advice on 
the neutralization of cream for fluid cream 
purposes. I also would like the trade name 
of the neutralizer you think best to. use for 
that purpose.—E. S. P., Pennsylvania. 


Answer—There probably is some cream 
used for market cream purposes that is neu- 
tralized. I doubt, however, whether a com- 
pany can build much of a cream business on 
neutralized cream. We have had samples of 
neutralized cream that were carefully neu- 
tralized, and had a fair flavor. There no 
doubt is a lot of care required in order to 
neutralize cream so that it makes a first- 
class product from the standpoint of table 
use. I do not know whether the laws in 
Pennsylvania prohibit the neutralization of 
market milk and cream, but do know that 
the New York State law prohibits the neu- 
tralization of such products. I believe I 
would work to try to improve the quality of 
the cream without going to the trouble of 
attempting to neutralize an inferior product. 

Since consumers are made up of many 
individuals, there will always be some com- 
plaints on any product regardless of how 
good the product might be. Complaints by 
various consumers no doubt indicate an in- 
ferior product. Have you tried keeping a 
representative sample of each day’s cream 
in the refrigerator for judging in three and 
seven days? 

If you, yourself, only occasionally check 
on the product, it may just happen that you 
have not struck the cream which may not 
always be up to the standard which you 
have set for it. I believe that the only way 
to be sure of the quality of a product from 
day to day is to keep proper samples and 
judge them after they have been held. 


If the milk before separation is not of 
extra good quality, there will probably be 
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enough of the heat-resistant bacteria pres- 
ent which after pasteurization will cause 
more or less rapid deterioration, especially 
if a customer is not too particular about 
keeping the cream cold at all times. You 
know, of course, how some customers treat 
dairy products. 


There are a few companies which pasteur- 
ize the milk before separation or cream 
after separation as high as 150 to 155 deg. F. 
These temperatures tend to give the cream 
a pasteurized flavor and, of course, such 
temperatures do decrease the viscosity of 
that cream. 


I would suggest in order to make your 
cream keep longer, if that is a just criticism, 
that you improve the quality of the milk 
from which the cream is made, and then 
always be sure that the finished product is 
negative to the coli test. If there is no equip- 
ment contamination or any other type of con- 
tamination after pasteurization, the coli test 
will be negative. Whenever milk or cream 
becomes contaminated with those bacteria that 
are found on improperly washed and “steril- 
ized” equipment, the product rots or spoils 
rather than sours because those bacteria 
which survive on milk equipment in any 
great numbers are those protein-digesting 
organisms which cause the bitter and other 
disagreeable flavors in the product. 


\s I have already indicated, the viscosity 
of cream is to a certain extent determined by 
the temperature of pasteurization. Ordinar- 
ily speaking, the lower the temperature, the 
better the viscosity. The condition of the 
fat when milk is separated is a factor which 
to a very large degree determines the vis- 
cosity or body of the finished cream. If you 
are separating milk immediately after pas- 
teurization, I would suggest that you sep- 
arate at a temperature of approximately 70 
deg. or as low as possible without materially 
affecting the fat loss in the skimmilk. 


Even though a 0.01 to 0.02 per cent addi- 
tional loss in the skimmilk seems high, when 
one considers the advantage from the stand- 
point of viscosity, the fat loss is not too 
serious unless, of course, a very large opera- 
tion is involved. You probably also know 
that if you are separating pasteurized milk, 
the viscosity of the cream can be greatly 


improved by cooling the whole milk and hold- 
ing it below 50 deg. for at least two hours 
or, if more convenient, over night. At the 
end of this storage period, the milk is warm- 
ed to 80 to 8&4 deg. and separated. The lower 
the separating temperature, the greater will 
be the viscosity. 


There is a Geneva Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station Technical Bulletin Number 197 
which outlines a method for increasing the 
viscosity of cream by the control of tempera- 
tures. I do not know that this bulletin is 
still available to the public, but, if you are 
interested, you might like to write to the 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Geneva, 
N. Y., asking for the bulletin. 


May I ask that you try some of the above 
suggestions before you attempt to neutralize 
the cream with which you are going to try 
to build a business. If I have not answered 
your questions clearly enough, please do not 
hesitate to write again. 


Flaky Milk 

UESTION—I would appreciate your giv 

ing me some information regarding 

the cause of “Flaky Milk”. I hav 

had several cans returned marked “Flaky” 

and I'd like to know what could cause this 
and what I could do to remedy it. 


C. J. W., New York. 


\NSWER—A dipper with a wire mesh bot 
tom is the piece of equipment known 
the strainer dipper, and is used for detectin 
flakes in milk. 


In general, there are two kinds of flake 
There are the flakes caused by mastitis a1 
the other flakes are made up of fat. Som 
times it is difficult to distinguish betwee 
mastitis and fat flakes by merely inspectir 
them with the eye. It is very easy to dis 
tinguish fat flakes from mastitis flakes if tl 
strainer dipper is slowly and partially in 
mersed in warm water—the fat flakes wil! 
melt, while the mastitis flakes will not 


\s I have already suggested, the flakes 
which do not melt in warm water are caus¢ 
by one or more cows having sufficient udde 
infection or garget so that they give at 
normal milk. Fat flakes are most common! 
caused by improper cooling in one way or 
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another, or by the fat churning. 
cooling results from: (1) air cooling or 
very slow cooling of milk, (2) mixing warm 
morning’s milk with cold night’s milk and 
allowing the mixture to stand for a time, 
and (3) having the milk in the can above 
the water in the tank in which the can of 
being 


Improper 


several 
additional less common reasons for fat flakes, 


milk is cooled. There are 
but the three suggested above seem to cause 
the most trouble. 

The fat in milk may churn during trans- 
portation from the farm to the plant if the 
cans are not filled and the haul is either 
rough or quite long. Frequently, especially 
during cold weather, the uncooled morning's 
milk if shipped a ways in cans not com- 
pletely filled may also cause trouble. Occa- 
sionally Jersey and Guernsey milk, even 
though cooled, may churn in transit if the 
cans are not completely filled and the milk 
is hauled for quite a distance. 

\gain, there may be other reasons for fat 
flakes but at the moment these are the most 
common causes which come to mind. If you 
find that I have not suggested the cause for 
your trouble, please feel free to write again 
and let us make some further suggestions. 


Highlights at Harrisburg 


(Continued from First Page) 
the need for more fundamental bacteriologi- 
cal research, more and better trained inspec- 
tors, and a much higher per capita consump- 
tion of milk. In regard to compliance, he 
“Compliance with regulations costs 
money and usually the more meticulous they 
are the more it costs. 


said, 


There must be a limit 
that the public is willing to pay for its health 
insurance. Our margin of safety is already 


so great that we are free from milk-bone 


outbreaks when there is any real enforce- 
ment.” 


Control, Helps for Dealers 
Frank E. Coho, Deputy Attorney General 
the Pennsylvania Milk Control Commis- 
m, spoke on the angle of how milk control 
help the milk dealer. As a means to this 
| he stated that “control” prevented sur- 
and ruinous price competition, insured 
adequate finance of all dealers, protected 
producers and dealers by means of the 
mding clause, insured high quality through 
tablishment of minimum resale prices, and 
ugh the utilization plan in buying raw 
dealers were able to buy on a more 
uitable basis. 
F. P. Gass of the Glass Container Asso- 
ciation read a paper on milk packaging which 
| of improvements made in glass milk 
ittles and the advantages of glass in milk 
merchandising from a dealer and consumer 
i dpoint. 
Oxidized Flavor Discussed 
ir. C. D. Dahle of Pennsylvania State 
llege dwelled on the subject of oxidized 
vor in milk. He pointed out that oxidized 
avor was accentuated when milk was ex- 
posed to copper during the pasteurizing and 
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cooling cycle, with high temperature pas- 
teurization. Vitamin C did not 
decrease so much as tempera- 
ture pasteurization and flavor 
was practically negligible when high 
temperature pasteurization was employed. He 
showed the results of experiments which 
proved that the addition of dry skimmilk 
powder and anti-oxidants prevented the oc- 
currence of oxidized flavor in the pasteurized 
product. 

Milton Hult, president of the National 
Dairy Council, spoke on the important work 
that the Council is doing to build greater 
consumption of milk products, 
program, cooperation with 
other promotional agencies and showed the 
slides with recordings on “Promotion with 
Purpose.” 

Prof. F. J. Doan of 
College the application of 
phosphatase test to special types of 


content 
with low 


oxidized 


and dairy 


its educational 


Pennsylvania State 

the 
milk. 
This paper was technical in nature and of 


spoke on 


particular interest to laboratory technicians. 

George W. Putnam of the Creamery Pack- 
age Manufacturing Co. told of the work 
being done by the Technical Committee of 
the Dairy and Machinery Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation in developing standardized fittings 
for the dairy industry. 


Ralph E. Irwin, director of the Bureau of 
Milk Sanitation in the State Health Depart- 
ment, told the delegates that if present sani- 
tation laws were strictly enforced at least 
25 per cent of the state’s dairy farms would 
He stated that, in 
some cases the semi-annual inspections to be 


be forced from business. 


made by approved inspectors are made each 
12 or 18 months. 


Paul W. Soderberg of the J. B. Ford Co. 
read a lengthy paper on cleaners and cleaning 
operation in a modern dairy plant. He men- 
that 
the plant were important factors that deter- 


tioned water and other conditions in 
mined the efficiency of cleaning compounds 

in other words, types that prove satisfactory 
in one plant might not give satisfaction in 


another. 


A. Rieck-McJ unkin 


Dairy Co., speaking on Sales and 


Stevens of the 
\dvertis- 
appeals might be 
used to better advantage in stimulating sales 


ing, suggested how new 
instead of the industry continuing with out- 
ago 
discarded by what he pictured as more pro- 
gressive industries. 


moded themes which have long been 
He stressed the import- 
ance of new appeals due to the increased 
competition of other food and beverage in- 
dustries for a greater share of the consum- 


er’s dollar. 


Colonel B. F. Castle, president of the Milk 
Industry Foundation, told of the important 
work which the Foundation is carrying on 
in Washington to educate legislators with 
necessary facts pertaining to the dairy in- 
dustry and through channels of publicity to 
reach the public with information beneficial 
to the trade. 


Here's Why Many 


LEADING DAIRIES, 
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Quality DESIGNS 
that SELL EGGS 
Tests prove colorfully- 
printed designs in- 
crease egg sales. Armour & Co 
Women depend on Cc Cc 
eges packed in Self- wtehy oma ad 
Locking Cartons be- Wilson & Co. 
cause these cartons Bowman Dairy Co. 
reflect quality! They're : 4 
designed especially to —_— ore, - 
give eggs a quality “Ty 
display. 


WRITE TODAY for 
new color designs 

free samples of Self- 
Locking Egg Cartons. 


ELF-LOCKIN 
EGG CARTONS 
SELF-LOCKING CARTON CO. 
599-M 3B. Illinois St. Chicago, Illinois 
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Print Butter 


Sweet Cream 


IN CARLOTS 
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105 W. Adams Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Telephone: RANDOLPH 1015 
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Vice President 
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Swift & Co. 


Beatrice Cry. Co. 
Lambrecht Cry. Co 
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FOR HEALTH 











Mark H. Fox 
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News From the Capital 


(Continued from Page 72) 


This O’Connor bill, H. R. 3995, is worthy 
of careful study, as it goes into the tax mat- 
ter extensively. Who are its original spon- 
sors has so far not been made public. It is 
certain, however, that they have given the 
subject of taxation a good deal of thought. 
It may not pass this Congress. Those outside 
its backers who have read it are somewhat 
doubtful if it will receive a favorable vote 
if brought before the House and Senate. 
Nevertheless, it is certain that this Congress 
will devote considerable attention to the mat- 
ter of general sales taxes. Undoubtedly they 


are on the Way in one form or another. 


Declaring that $5,000,000,000 of new taxes 
must be levied if American democracy is to 
survive, Senator Taft of Ohio forecasts that 
in order to prevent inflation we will shortly 
have proposed, probably this year, govern- 
ment control over prices, wages and busi- 
ness practices 


“This seems to be inevitable,” said the 
Ohio Senator, “although it is unlikely to 
check inflation as long as there is no re 
straint on government deficits. But if such 
control over prices and wages is once estab- 
lished by this administration, it is doubtful 
whether it ever can be relinquished. 


“There are plenty of people in Washing- 
ton,” continued Senator Taft, “who welcome 
a tremendous debt because they believe it 
will result in the breakdown of the entire 
business structure, and encourage the carry- 
ing out of those socialistic plans which they 
have found it difficult to persuade even the 
New Deal government itself to accept.” 


It is possible that dary farmers may be 
given a so-called exemption from whatever 
sales tax that may be enacted, but in the 
long run the milk producers, handlers, pro- 
cessors, and distributors will have to pay a 
full share of the taxes, and they will be far 
from light 


Export Prospects 

T NOW appears likely that the dairy in- 

dustry may have an outlet for surplus 

manufactured and canned products by ex- 
portation to Great Britain and possibly to 
France. It is now figured that much of the 
lend-lease fund to be spent for food products 
for the British Isles will go for the purchase 
of dairy and poultry products. 

Secretary of Agriculture Wickard, testify- 
ing before a Senate sub-committee, pointed 
out, that first inquries after passage of the 
British aid legislation were for cheese, evap- 
orated milk, dried milk, eggs, pork and lard. 
In France it is found that the greatest need 
is for wheat and milk. In case the British 
blockade of France is lifted to permit the 
entry of food products for the relief of the 
French people, it may be expected that there 
will be a demand for American canned milk. 
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TO QUICK FREEZE MILK 


Farmers’ Market to Be Equipped to 
Aid Small Dairymen of Georgia 


Atlanta, Ga—The new farmers’ market in 
West End will be equipped with quick freez- 
ing apparatus, enabling small dairymen of 
Georgia to sell milk directly to army posts 
in the state without distributing through pro- 
cessing firms, Commissioner of Agriculture 
Tom Linder announced recently. 

This plan was presented in connection 
with a bill now pending in the house of rep- 
resentatives that revises the Milk Control 
Board and puts it under the jurisdiction of 
the Department of Agriculture. 

By providing quick-freezing machinery, 
Linder believes, the small dairyman can ship 
his milk to the market where it will be frozen 
and sold to army camps in the state. As a 
result the farmer may realize between 30 
and 40 cents per gallon—the sales price less 
quick freezing expenses. 

At present the Milk Control Board is a 
separate department, headed by a director 
who is appointed by the governor. A seven- 
man milk board has the power of policy 
recommendation, but that is all. 


<> —_—_ 


SCHOOL MILK PLAN EXPANDS 


Penny-a-Glass Program in New York 
City Now 75 Per cent Complete 


The penny-a-glass New York City school 
milk program passed the three-quarter mark 
on April 3rd when N. J. Cladakis, adminis- 
trator of the Metropolitan milk marketing 
area, announced the award of contracts ex- 
tending the program to thirty-six additional 
public schools and making milk available at 
one cent a half-pint to a total of 614,088 New 
York City school children. 

The new contracts provide for the daily 
delivery of 10,303 quarts of milk, beginning 
Monday, April 7th, and lift the authorized 
daily number of quarts to 153,522. 

“The New York City school milk program 
for which Mayor F. H. LaGuardia was pri- 
marily responsible,” Mr. Cladakis said, “is 
now three-fourths complete. Contracts have 
been awarded for 440 of the city’s 712 ele- 
mentary and high schools. The total attend- 
ance at the schools so far included in the 
program is 614,088. The program was 
authorized to provide milk in approximately 
600 schools containirig 800,000 pupils.” 

re 


MARKS 75TH YEAR 


The Breyer Ice Cream Co. lately passed 
its 75th milestone with a celebration mark- 
ing the event. Launched in Philadelphia in 
1866, the concern now is stated to be the 
largest ice cream manufacturing and dis- 
tributing organization in the country, with 
plants in New York, Newark and Philadel- 
phia supplying upwards of 5,000,000 families 
in a territory covering seven states and the 
District of Columbia. 


MILK HEARING SET 


Chicago, I1l.—A public hearing was sched- 
uled here for April 9th on proposed amend- 
ments on the existing federal order regulat- 
ing the handling of milk in this district. At 
the same sessions, conducted by Surplus Mar- 
keting Administration officials, consideration 
was to be given to a proposed milk market- 
ing program covering that part df Cook- 
DuPage Counties not embraced in the exist- 
ing Chicago order. 

ee 


NEW UP-STATE RULING 


Albany, N. Y.—Under new regulations 
adopted by the Public Health Council, milk 
now sold as “Grade B Pasteurized” will be 
required to meet new state sanitary standards 
and be labeled “Grade A Pasteurized” com- 
mencing with May 1, 1941. Announcement 
of the revised procedure was recently made 
here by State Health Commissioner Dr. Ed- 
ward S. Godfrey, Jr. 


a 


HELD IN MILK INQUIRY 


\braham Lichtenstein of New York City 
has lately been held in $10,000 bail as a ma- 
terial witness in the investigation of an 
alleged milk racket being conducted by the 
office of District Attorney Thomas E. Dewey. 
Lichtenstein is the fourth material witness 
detained in the inquiry, the others being 
Jacob Bernoff, held in $50,000 bail on Janu- 
ary 2nd, and Murray Gabaeff and Edward 
H. Taylor, held last December in $20,000 
bail each. 


—_———__o=—--- oe 


THEODORE TANSY DEAD 


Indianapolis, Ind. (EB)—Theodore Tansy, 
64 years old, president of the Tansy Milk 
Co. here, died recently after a brief illness. 
Born in the Netherlands, he came here in 
1892 and founded the milk company in 1902. 


The widow, a son and daughter survive. 
——— Po 


JOINS DAIRY COUNCIL 


Chicago, Ill—Milton Hult, President of 
the National Dairy Council, has announced 
the appointment of Neal D. Kelley as As- 
sistant to the President of the organization. 
Mr. Kelley replaces A. N. Benson, resigned. 


ome 


DAIRY FIRM ROBBED 


Fort Wayne, Ind. (EB)—Appropriating 
a company truck, yeggs dragged a safe con- 
taining $500 from offices of the Central Dairy 
Co. here recently and drove away. The truck 
and safe, which had been battered open, were 
found later in a secluded section of the city. 


—————o= Po 


BUYS DAIRY PLANT 


Leipsic, Ohio.—B. A. Tostenson of Pros- 
pect, Ohio, has purchased the Vic Schroeder 
dairy here. He expects to handle many lines 
of dairy products. . 
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Michigan Convention 
(Continued from Page 78) 


1 


e firms exhibiting included: 


Davis Supply Co., Flint, Mich. 

Howard Black Cherry Co., 
Mich. 

United Chemical & Organic Products Co. 
(Division of Wilson & Co.), Chicago. 

Verley Products Co., Chicago. 


Kusel Dairy 
\\ 


Traverse City, 


Equipment Co., Watertown, 


Michigan Paper Co. & Dairy Supply Job- 
bers, Plainfield, Mich. 

Damrow Bros. Co., Fond du Lac, Wis. 

Riley Dairy Supply Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Specialty Brass Mfg. Co., Kenosha, Wis. 

Quimby-Kain Paper Co., 
M iC h. 

France E. 


Grand Rapids, 

Kellogg Co., Milwaukee. 

The Warnsman-Fortney Body Co., Cleveland. 
W. Mills Paper Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Dairy Council of Detroit. 

Calgon, Inc., Pittsburgh. 


Port Huron Detergent Co., Port Huron, 
Mich. 


Hamilton Beach Co., Racine, Wis. 
\merican Milk Cap Co., Detroit. 


\. W. Barnum Can Washer Co., 
Falls. 


Morris Package Equipment Co., 
Central Equipment, Inc., 


Niagara 


Toledo. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

National Dairy & Food Bureau, Chicago 
\sh-Bradford, Inc., South Bend. 

Michigan ‘State Department of Agriculture. 

Harold A. Hawn Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Northfield Laboratories, Inc., Northfield, 
Mich. 

Ohio Salt Co., Wadsworth, Ohio. 

The Butler Paper Products Co., Toledo. 

M. B. Noe, Jackson, Mich. 

Dudley Paper Co., Lansing, Mich. 

\lbert Pick & Co., Chicago. 

Beecher, Peck & Lewis, Detroit. 

Boot & Co., Grand Rapids. 

Royal Oak Flavor Co., Royal Oak, Mich. 

Detroit Ice Machine Co., Detroit, Mich. 

West Michigan Refrigeration Co., 
Rapids. 

Lockway-Strouck Paper Co., Benton Har 
bor, Mich. 

Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Clair, Mich. 


Grand 


Schultz Bros., Saginaw. 

Alloy Crafts Co., Chicago. 

Arthur Beden, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

L & H Hardware Co., Dutton, Mich. 


Jatenburg Insulation Co., 
Mich. 


Grand Rapids, 


Milk Dealers Group Session 

Members of the Michigan Milk Dealers 
Association turned out in very gratifying 
numbers to hear the subject “Should Michi- 
gan Have Milk Control” debated by B. F. 
Beach of Detroit for the affirmative and by 
D. E. McLaughlin of Saginaw for the nega- 
tive, presided over by President P. Joppe. 
Each presented his side of the subject for 
a half hour with ten minutes devoted to 
rebuttal. 


soth sides of the subject were handled 
very ably with injections here and there of 
friendly bits of sarcasm. 

Mr. Beach touched on the high spots of 
the Milk Control Bill No. 164 now pending 
in the Michigan State Legislature, describing 
the Board of Control to consist of five mem 
bers chosen from outside the ranks of milk 
producers and distributors; the appointment 
of local boards to administer the law; their 
duties and penalties for infractions. 

He pointed out that traffic, health, and 
industries are all regulated to protect the 
many against the few unscrupulous. With 
butter prices pegged, evaporated milk unde: 
agreement, why not fluid milk?, he queried. 
With dairying in the State of Michigan ac- 
counting for one-third of all agriculture in 
the state, the farmer is entitled to the protec- 
tion afforded by the proposed Milk Control 
Law. Dealers, Mr. Beach declared, readily 
admit the farmers’ position but state they 
cannot pay more for milk because they can 
not depend on dealer competition paying 
more. The proposed legislation would cover 
this situation. Local markets throughout the 
states have had milk control with  suc- 
cess, he stated. Here Mr. Beach cited the 
Detroit area where Borden and other large 
operators were said to have sustained serious 
losses running into the hundred thousands 
of dollars before they had control and where 
these same dealers were reported to have 
shown profits after control was adopted. 
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Case for the Opposition 


Mr. McLaughlin, arguing against the bill, 
pointed to the expense which dealers would 
have to pay for the administration of control ; 
labeled it as a vicious piece of selfish legis- 
lation which was being backed by the Michi- 
gan Milk Producers Association of which 
Mr. Beach was an official; asked the dealers 
how they would like compulsion in the 
inspection of their records by snooping poli- 
ticians whose political powers might prove 
embarrassing along other lines. And wasn’t 
this milk control just another step toward 
dictatorship, he asked, especially in the milk 
industry? And finally, he brought in the 
patriotic appeal—Let’s all be good Americans 
and do our business in the good old American 
way without dictation. 


Throughout the debate the floor was heard 
from frequently with utter disregard for 
parliamentary law, and the balcony, where 
the convention spirit whetted with liquid 
refreshment made itself boisterously appar- 
ent, was more frequently vocal with jibes, 
catcalls, and wisecracks, much to the enter 
tainment of the assembly and the embarrass 
ment of the speakers 


While there were no judges to pass down 
an official decision as to the winner, senti 
ment expressed among the dealers as they 
emerged from the hall seemed to indicate 
that if the passage of the Milk Control Law 
were left to those dealers in attendance it 
would get little support. The sentiment is 
said by prominent dealers to be overwhelm 
ingly against the bill 


* 
Following the debate G. W. 
National Cash Register Co., 


Sulley of the 
Dayton, gave 
an illustrated talk on “Better Retail Selling”. 
Many are already familiar with its content 
as Mr. Sulley has given this talk all over 
the length and breadth of the country. His 
allusions to the biblical characters such as 
David and Goliath, Cleopatra, Sampson and 
Deliah, and others with modern interpre 
tations making them illustrative of the card- 
inal points of good salesmanship kept this 
audience highly amused and at the same 
time got his points over very well 


OHIO BOTTLE CAP CO. 


PIQUA, OHIO 





If the dealers took home just a small part 
of his talk and put it into daily practice, it 
won't be long before Michigan producers 
will be wondering why the heavy increase 
in consumption. 


The attendance at the Annual Meeting of 
the Michigan Association of Dairy and Milk 
Inspectors left no doubt about the earnestness 
with which they considered the event. 


President G. Turney called to order one 
of the largest gatherings at the Convention 
and when the election returns had beén com- 
pleted found the following officers elected 
for 1941: President, John E. Vogt, Assistant 
Engineer, Michigan Department of Health, 
Lansing, Michigan, First Vice-President, 
Frank E. Holiday, Detroit Department of 
Health, Detroit, Michigan, Second Vice- 
President, Albert C. Miller, Bureau of Dairy 
ing, State Department of 
Michigan, 


Agriculture, 
Lansing, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Harold J. Barnum, Ann Arbor Health De- 
partment, Ann Arbor, Michigan, Director 
to the Allied, Grey J. Turney, Lansing 
Health Department, Lansing, Mich. 


For a day and a half the inspectors listened 
to a program replete with information touch 
ing on numerous subjects of vital interest 
in their work, considered of course from the 
sanitarian’s viewpoint. 

Washing Problems Discussed 

H. A. Trebler, Sealtest Research Labora 
tory, Baltimore, spoke on “Bottle and Can 
Washing Problems”. He stressed the im 
portance of eliminating rusty, dented and 
unfit cans if desirable cleaning is to be ef 
fected. A can washer must be in proper 
operating order if good results are to bh 
obtained, he pointed out. The personnel 
operating the washer must be properly in 
structed and must appreciate the necessity 
of proper operating. Proper steam pres 
sure, valves, and jets must operate freely 
if good results are to be obtained. A caustic 
alkalinity of 0.4 per cent is sufficient, and 
more desirable than a higher causticity as 
a freer rinsing can will be obtained. The us« 
of acid solutions had not proved successful. 

In bottle washing the pre rinse is of 
primary importance. Easily scratched bottles 
should not be used. A 1.5 per cent caustic 
is all that is necessary for good bottle wash 
ing if the proper kind is used and the bottle 
Alkalinity 
alone should not be depended upon to sterilize 
bottles. A chlorine rinse of 50 P. P. M. 
should be used. Complete phosphates when 
used in solution of .2 per cent are effective 


washer is operated properly. 


in removing scale. Straight caustic with a 
mixture of tri sodium phosphate and meta 
phosphates is for most waters very effective. 

Mr. Treblar expressed the opinion that 
automatic alkali measurement instruments ar« 
very satisfactory if operated properly. The 
simpler the feeder the better. 

Proper Plumbing Practices 

“Cross Connections and Plumbing Prob 

lems” was covered by John M. Hepler, 
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Director Bureau of Engineering, Michigan 
Department of Health. He showed a sound 
movie of common cross connections and 
back siphoning examples and their im- 
portance to public health. He illustrated 
the possibilities of serious results from im- 
properly coustructed plumbing no matter 
what kind of food establishment it might 
be installed in. He specified a number ot 
specific places to look for cross connections 
in the dairy plant, and named a number of 
common practices which should be eliminated. 
Some of those were dual water supplies, 
toilet facilities, submerged inlets on vats, 
bottle washers, etc., direct connection be- 
tween cooler and unpollutable water supply, 
and a number of others. The importance of 
proper plumbing in the dairy plant is rapidly 
receiving more and more attention. 


“Proper Construction of a Milk House” 
was described by A. J. Bell, Extension 
Division, Michigan State College. He illus- 
trated the importance of having the milk 
house close to the barn, that it be large 
enough for convenience in storing all utensils 
and the milk, and possess facilities for wash- 
ing utensils. He emphasized the necessity 
of keeping costs as low as possible. 


“The Iron County Milk Program” was 
discussed by Tom Laughlin, Stambrough, 
Michigan. Iron County in the Upper Penin- 
sula has been operating under the U. S. P. A. 
Milk Ordinance for more than a year. Mr. 
Laughlin gave in detail the experience in 
adopting and putting into force the ordinance. 
He gave in detail conditions prior to its 
adoption and the effect its enforcement has 
had upon producers and distributors. Good 
cooperation between all has been obtained 
and a number of questionable situations 
corrected. 

Farm Sanitation Depicted 

H. S. Adams of the Flint Health De 
parment showed a colored motion picture de- 
picting milk sanitation on the farm. The 
audience was able to follow each step from 
the cleaning of the cow’s udder preparatory 
to milking through to the final cleansing of 
equipment after milking. New and accepted 
types of equipment were shown and their 


superiority pointed out. The story of the 


film took a farmer about to start the pro- 
duction and shipping of milk from his initial 
conference with the local inspector to the 
model farm of a nearby neighbor, where he 
followed each step of the process of milking 
and cooling as recommended by the inspector. 


rhis picture portrayed its subject in most 
interesting fashion. The De Laval Separator 
Co. was instrumental in its production, hav- 
ing appropriated some five hundred dollars 
for the purpose. It is now possible to obtain 
duplicate strips of the film for five dollars 
for use in showing to clubs, parent teacher 
organizations, schools, etc. 


Aiter discussing “Satsfactory Methods of 
Handling Milk and Milk Products in the 
Small Plant,” W. S. Feagan, Milk Sani- 


tarian Michigan Department of Health, in. 
formed the gathering of his appointment to 
a post in the Department of Health at Kan- 
sas City. His report on the progress of 
milk sanitation in Michigan claimed that the 
future of the State Health Department | 
gram was assured by reason of the com- 
mittee back of it being composed of unusually 
capable men with an exceptionally intimate 
konwledge of the problems to be faced and 
of their solution. This committee consists 
of Dr. Meyer, Inspectors, Prof. Weaver, 
State College, Mr. Wilson, Producers, T. H. 
3roughton, Bottle Exchange Managers, and 
L. M. Francke. He did not, however, 
minimize the cooperation which must come 
from producers and distributors throughout 


ro- 


the state as vitally necessary to its success. 
Committee Reports Submitted 

At the business meeting on March 13th, 
the chairmen of the four coordinating Com- 
mittees on the Standardization of require- 
ments gave detailed reports on the progress 
of their work. These committees are: Dairy 
Farm Standards, Dairy Plant Standards, Ice 
Cream Standards and Creamery Sanitation 
Standards. These Committees have done an 
excellent job in coordinating efforts to elimin- 
ate overlapping requirements and to set up 
definite standards. 

Plans were made for the annual three- 
day summer conference in July at Michigan 
State College. 

The General Session 

A general session of all units of the Michi- 
gan Allied Dairy Association convened on 
the aiternoon of the final day of the conven- 
tion in the Civic Auditorium, with President 
Lamoreaux presiding, to hear three outstand- 
ing speakers discuss subjects of vital interest 
to all branches of the milk industry. 


W. H. Olson, Field Representative of the 
American Dairy Association, spoke on “Ad- 
vertising Dairy Products — State and Na- 
tional”. In this talk he outlined Senate Bill 
No. 176, commonly known as the Advertis- 
ing Bill; explained its operation and what 
its successful passage and practice would 
mean to the industry. He described the con- 
ditions in the industry which brought about 
the necessity for such legislation, and urged 
the wholehearted cooperation of all branches 
of the industry toward the successful con- 
summation of the bill. 


“Milk and Men,” covered by J. C. Nisbet, 
Executive Secretary, Ohio Milk Distributors 
\ssociation, was presented in most forceful 
fashion. The relation of farmer, producer, 
manufacturer, distributor, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Consumer in the selling of milk was pre- 
sented, replete with statistics couched in at- 
tractive form. To have heard this talk was 
to have gained an excellent bird’s eye view 
of the entire picture of the milk industry and 
competing milk men. An ever increasing op- 
its component parts—the relative value and 
importance of each in the smooth functioning 
of each step from production to consumption 
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truly an in- 


First a brief description of the groups in 
industry; then the problems in the in- 
ustry, the tremendous quantities of dairy 
lucts to be sold, competition among the 
jucers, birth rates and their effects on 
< consumption, producer relations and op- 
tunities, distributor sales opportunities, 
for proteins, minerals, and vitamins. 
s talk will be published in its entirety in 
early issue of the Review. 
Selling Methods Considered 
xerald Meeker, Sales Promotion Special- 
ist, discussed “Milk, Men, and Marketing”. 
Here was an illuminating pep talk analyzing 
the present selling methods of the distributor, 
pointing out the faults and suggesting the 
One could not fail Mr. 
Me eker’s presentation of his subject to recog- 


remedies. from 
nize the routeman as the key man in the 
selling picture. 
trained to fulfill his duties which are pri- 
marily those of service, collecting, and sell 


Today he is insufficiently 


ing. He must get new customers, sell more 
to old customers, and consolidate his posi- 
tion with his customers. 
Consequently he should be able to inter 
pret technological advances to the consumer, 
he should know how to sell and this means 
the eradication of fear which possesses more 
than ninety per cent of routemen because of 
their ignorance. When given knowledge— 
training—the fear vanishes, and Mr. Meeker’s 
experience is that they really sell, in spite 


Mr. Meeker stressed the importance of 
stabilization in the near future if not right 
now. He declared stabilization of production 
means stabilization of jobs and stabilization 
of jobs means stabilization of consumption. 


Home ownership is a tremendous influence 
to stabilization as well as to good citizen- 
ship, he stated, tending to prevent strikes, 
radicalism, and other destructive forces 
which are constantly endangering stabiliza- 


tion. 


Bottle Exchange Managers Gather 

At the annual meeting of the Michigan 
Association of Milk Bottle Exchange Man- 
agers held on March 12th, T. H. Broughton 
was elected as its President for the coming 
Don Hicks 


Treasurer, 


year, succeeding himself. 
Vice-President 
Leonard Francke was carried over as Secre- 
tary. D. R. Edgerly, Manager of the Grand 
Rapids Milk Bottle Exchange, was selected 


was 


chosen and and 


as Delegate-at-Large to sit on the Board of 
Directors of the Michigan Allied Dairies As- 
sociation, which board is composed of rep- 
resentatives from each of the organizations 
comprising the M. A. D. A 

After the 
Leonard Francke read the treasurer’s report 


election of officers, Secretary 
and at his suggestion finding surplus funds 
in the treasury, a motion carried providing 
for a luncheon to be given to the members 
of the Association the following day. 

At this point President Broughton intro- 
duced D. Scott Hager, Executive Secretary 


first meeting in Cleveland in 1934 down to 
its last meeting in 1940 at Atlantic City, 
which meeting he stated was the best attend- 
ed of any at that International gathering. 


Its Board of Directors, he pointed out, 
was chosen from all sections of the United 
States with the direct thought in mind of 
having all areas represented, thereby mak- 
ing the Association more conversant and bet- 
ter able to cope with the problems of Ex- 
changes in every part of the country. 
Association’s Activities Outlined 
Among the various accomplishments of the 


National Mr. 
briefly on: 


Association Hager touched 

The lowering of workman’s compensation 
rates,—in some instances cut in half; 

The interchange of bottles between states; 

A comparison of state laws; 

Increased efficiency of operation by coop- 
eration; and 

The organization of new exchanges. 

Mr. Hager called for support of the bill 
H. R. No. 98 


sponsored by Mr 


now pending in the House, 
Dondero in January this 
year, which provides for the regulation of 
interstate transportation of containers for 
milk and other dairy products, terming it a 
highly constructive bill which would curb 
the undesirable activities of junk dealers and 
milk bottles. 


He urged producers, dealers and labor or- 


cut-throat dealers’ traffic in 


ganizations, to get behind this measure for 


of the National Association of Milk Bottle its passage. 
Exchange Managers, 
meeting on “How the National Association 
traffic congestion steadily becoming worse in Is sottle Ex- 
rest downtown sections and driving trade to the changes”. Mr. Hager traced the develop- 

outlying districts. the National 


on of competition from the grocery man and 
yen- portunity for the “salesman on wheels” is 


lent becoming more 


. who addressed the The move to legalize gallon jugs desired 
by some producers in Michigan and to which 
Mr. 


undesirable 


and more apparent with 


ind- Meeting the Problems of legislators seem generally in favor, 


Hager pointed out, was most 


ment of \ssociation from its stating that this type container decreased the 
the 
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price to producers, increased the cost to deal- 
ers, and was generally detrimental in main- 
taining sanitary regulations required by 
health departments of the various communi- 
ties in which they were used as shown in 
his report made at the Atlantic City meeting 
last year. 


The meeting was next addressed by R. B. 
Wilhelm, Sales Manager, Dairy Container 
Division, Owens-Illinois Glass Co., on the 
subject, “The Glass Milk Bottle—The Ef- 
ficient Container for Milk”, in which paper 
he touched on the principal points which in 
his opinion made the glass container the most 
desirable package in which to bring milk to 
the consumer. 


The Bottle Exchange Managers received 
this address with enthusiasm and at the sug- 
gestion of President Broughton arrangements 
were made to provide all members of the 
Michigan Association of Milk Bottle Ex 
change Managers with a copy that they 
might become more conversant with the 
merits of the glass container over those of 
other types. 





N. Y. February Price 


(Continued from Page 87) 
ducers for February was $1.98 per 100 lbs 
for 3.5 per cent milk in the 201-210 mile 
freight zone. The comparable January figure 
was $2.04. 
$2.11. This includes an average city and 
location plus differential of 5c. Grade A pre 


The February, 1940 price was 


miums where earned are in addition. 
Sheffield February Milk Price 
Sheffield Farms Co., Inc. 
cash price for 3.5 per cent milk delivered 
during February of $1.98 per 100 Ibs. after 


, announced a net 


deduction of lc for association and bargain- 
ing dues and advertising tax. This compared 
with a January net figure of $2.04 and a 
February, 1940 rate of $2.09. The price ap 
plies to the 201-210 mile zone 


February Milk Receipts 


NEW YORK METROPOLITAN AREA 


Receipts Rail and Truck 

——-40-Qt. Cans— 
Milk Cream Cond. 
February, 1941 2,897,065 2,723 930 
February, 1940 2,929,387 6 26,488 
January, 1941 3,206,788 . 29,827 
January, 1940 3,039,500 .31% 19.446 
Jan.-Feb 1941 6,103,853 7 
Jan.-Feb 1940 


>, 968, 887% 225 5 55,934 
*Revised 


PHILADELPHIA METROPOLITAN AREA 


Receipts Rail and Truck 

——40-Qt. Cans———_ 

Milk Cream Cond. 

February, 1941 639,367 19,784 9.714 
February 1940 643,051 568 7.700 
January. 1941 709,231 703 949 
January, 1940 689,123 ,048 .967 
Jan.-Feb., 1941 1,348,598 487 17,663 
Jan.-Feb., 1940 1,332,174 3,616 5,667 


BOSTON METROPOLITAN AREA 
Receipts Rail and Truck 


0-Qt. Cans———— 

Milk Cream Cond 

February, 1941 468,852 38.155 7.775 
February, 1940 462,737 37,903 
January, 1941 508,692 39,908 
January, 1940 493,057 37,749 
Jan.-Feb 1941 977.544 78,063 
Jan.-Feb 1940 955.794 75.652 
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RATES: “Position Wanted,” 50c. Limit of | 

50 werds. All other advertisements, 5¢ a 

word ($1.00 minimum). Keyed ads, 15c¢ extra. 
All payments strictly in advance. 




















POSITION WANTED 


\s plant superintendent in  pasteurizing 
and bottling plant. Have New York and 
New Jersey manager’s and tester’s license. 
For the past 25 years in charge of creamery 
and field work. Good on all repairs and C.P. 
Refrigeration. At liberty April Ist. Address 
Box 184, care of this publication . 3-B-M 


Cheesemaker of 35 years’ experience in all 
kinds of soft and hard cheese, butter and 
other milk products. Able to turn out the 
finest product in baker's, cottage or .\mer- 
ican cheese. If interested in his services 
state salary per week or month and location. 
\dvertiser is single and can come on short 
notice. Box 23, Shoemakersville, Pa. 3-B-M 


\s manager of milk plant or field man. 
Have had twenty years’ experience in all 
lines of the milk business and understand 
the regulations of the New York and New 
Jersey Boards of Health. Am employed at 
present. Box 152, care of this publication. 


1-M-4 





Plant operator, thoroughly acquainted with 
pasteurization of bottled milk and cream 
under New York and New Jersey inspection, 
wishes change. Expert in sour cream, ice 
cream and all other by-products for the 
bottling trade. Proven ability to take full 
charge of production. Twenty-five years’ ex- 
perience, dairy college, licenses, \-1 refet 
ences. tox 190, care of this publication. 


4+-M 


By reliable man as manager or field man. 
with 22 years’ experience in all lines of the 
milk business. Familiar with New York and 
New Jersey Board of Health regulations. 
Employed at present. Box 177, care of this 
publication 4-M 

Well recommended Swiss cheesemaker, 
experienced in bottling, pasteurizing, testing. 
cottage cheese and butter, wishes position in 
shipping dairy or cheese plant. Follme, c/o 


Mr. Heck, 767 St. Anns Ave., Bronx, N. Y 


MAin 4-5880 


EMPIRE 


Used Boiler Supply Co. 


BUYS USED 
STEAM 
BOILERS 


ALL STYLES — ALL TYPES 
HIGH and LOW PRESSURE 
Inquiries Welcomed From All States 


64 Flushing Ave. Brooklyn, N. ¥ 











With retail milk business. Experienced 
in pasteurizing, operating plant and retail 
milk rottes. Box 194, care of this publica- 
tion. 4+-M 





HELP WANTED 
Man WO to 40, with milk plant experience 
and mechanical ability; agricultural college 
education and knowledge of separators help- 
ful; location near New York. Give full de- 
tails including salary required. Box 188, care 
of this publication. 1-M 








Assistant Manager for large operation con- 
sisting of pasteurizing and bottling milk and 
cream, and manufacturing buttermilk 
chocolate drink. Only those with substant 
experience who can handle men need ap; 
tox 189, care of this publication. 








FOR RENT 


Small Store located heart of New Yor 
Market—handy ground floor refrigerato: 
very suitable butter and egg jobber or agency 
Western concern—reasonable rent. Address 
sox 191, care of this publication. 4-M-F 





MILK PLANT FOR SALE 


New York City and State approved manu- 
iacturing milk plant located about o00 miles 
from New York City. \t present plant 
handles about 400 cans milk daily. Complete 
manufacturing equipment including two con 
densing pans, two 150 H.P. boilers, airtight 
separator, spray process powder plant, pas- 
teurizing vats, butter churn, and al! other 
cquipment essential for the manufacturing of 
milk and the handling and receiving of raw 
milk. Box 193, care of this publication. 4-M 





CREAMERY WANTED 





Milk Creamery approved for the New 
York City market. Must be in good milk 
production neighborhood, milk to be medium 
test. Box 187, care of this publication 


4-M-2 





EQUIPMENT WANTED 


Used Mojonnier Tester. Bradford County 
Creamery Co., Laceyville, Penna. 3-B-M 





OPPORTUNITIES 





DAIRY SUPPLY SALESMEN AND 
JOBBERS—Sell your own brand dairy 
cleanser, milkstone remover, chlorine powder, 
can and bottle-wash compounds. Twenty 
years’ manufacturing, compounding and pack- 
ing experience. Latest type and analysis 
Strictly confidential. Box 168, care of 
publication. 





NEW BOTTLING PLANT 
Erie, Pa.—John E. Pollock, Jr., is 
ported to be planning a new $12,000 n 
bottling plant on the northwest corner 
Pine Ave. and Lake Pleasant Rd. 

The building which is expected to be 
feet wide and 90 feet long, will have a con- 
crete foundation, cinder block walls and a 
steel roof. Milk is to be received at the 
plant, processed, bottled and distributed. 
Modern equipment will be installed through- 
out the building. 
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VIEW 


Demand Change in Policy 


Farm Leaders in Chicago Conclave Called by National 
Cooperative Milk Producers’ Federation Insist 
on Important Revisions in Government's 


Agricultural Program 


HICAGO, ILL.—Culminating a two-day session, more than 
Cs , hundred farm leaders attending the National Defense 

Emergency Farm Conference here called by the National Co 
operative Milk Producers’ Federation, unanimously adopted on May 
Ind a Vigorous program demanding many reforms in governmental 
procedure in reference to the defense operations of the federal gov 
ernment. These leaders, speaking for more than one million farm 
families, als® suggest the calling of a second conference of a similar 
character to be held in Washington in the near future and to repre- 
sent a much broader base of farm life. 


After outlining the plight of farmers, particularly producers of 
milk and its products, poultry and its products, corn and hogs 
commodities whose output the government is asking agriculture to 
increase materially—they suggested a ten point program ranging all 
the way from abolition of strikes in war industries to the cleaning 
out of persons in the Department of Agriculture known to be antag- 
onistic to farmers. 


Details on the Statement 


Following is the full text of the statement of policy and plan 
as adopted by the meeting in its closing session: 


“Between the ending of one World War and the beginning of 
a second, the lot of the American farmer has grown harder. In 
twenty-three years, the per capita income of non-farm people has 
risen 20 per cent while that of farm people has fallen 40 per cent 
The rate of industrial wages has nearly doubled while farm prices 
have been cut in half. The working hours of industrial employees 
have declined at least a fifth while those on farms must work as 
long and as hard as ever. In that period, computed on an hourly 
basis, the buying power of the average industrial worker has risen 
133 per cent but the purchasing power of the farmer has fallen 
nearly one-third. 


“For a dairy farmer to keep pace with the rapidly advancing 
standards of the city factory worker, the wholesale price of butter 
today would have to be over 52 cents per pound. To be on a parity 
with the average factory wage rate per hour, the wholesale price 
i butter would exceed 60 cents per pound. To keep pace with the 
movement of wholesale prices of all non-farm products, the price 
it butter would have to be 40 cents per pound. Even to attain the 
lowest standards of so-called official parity, the price would have 
to be over 37 cents per pound. This simple comparison merely 
illustra ‘s how the times are pressing hard upon the producer of 
farm products. Without relief, this burden may easily become heaviet 
than he can bear. 


Sees Production Expansion Difficult 


‘When the present World War began, the time was out of 
agriculture. The scales were tipped downward for the 
and the rapidly changing conditions have left our people 
id. The supply of farm labor is scarcer than at any time 
20. The farms are being continuously drained of young 
industrial plants and into the Army. Farm wage rates 
ing, and in some communities it is almost impossible to 
> farm labor. And yet, under such conditions, the government 
the producers of milk and its products, poultry and its 
corn and hogs to increase production. To accomplish such 
ill become increasingly difficult even under adequate price 


(Please turn to Page 108) 


*45.00 


buys the standard Innawire 
Manually Operated Capper. 
Proved in service to be the finest 
manually operated capper ever 
made. With it, one man can cap 
1,800 bottles per hour in crates 
and “do” the corner bottles. 
Built for lifetime service. 


VA VA a AAA EG 
VOM ANA EE 


*985.00 © 


Innawire Rotary Automatic 
Cappers are the lowest-cost high 
speed cappers on the market. 
Available in 2 sizes: speeds to 
60 and 120 bottles per minute. 
No expensive installation: at- 
tach to your conveyor and plug 
into your lighting circuit. Oc- 
cupies less than 1 sq. yd. of 
floor space. 


That’s the complete 


to last. 








ad 
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< a 


per min- 

or without a 

yey No installation cost. 

ns as low as $14.44 per 
month, and up to 3 years to pay! 


owdrey Products Co., Inc. 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 


Without obligating me, please send me your new catalog and 
complete information about Innawire Sanitized Closires, Cap- 


ping Equipment, and Inner Dise Caps. 


Dairy 


Street and No. ... 


City and State 
My jobber is 
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Here’s Simple Remedy For 
Can Washing Solution 
That’s Got the “‘Jitters’’ 





New Diversey Device Automatically 
Maintains Strength of Solution 





You can hardly expect steady, uniformly 
satisfactory results with a can washing 
solution that’s got the “jitters.” It stands 
to reason that no cleaning compound can 
do a consistent job if the strength of the 
solution bobs up and down throughout the 
day’s run, 


Recently a Diversey D-Man was called in 
to survey the can washing operations in a 
dairy plant that was washing 6 cans per 
minute on a rotary machine. Upkeep was 
being added with a home-made dispenser. 


How far it fell short of its intended fune 
tion was quickly revealed . .. much to the 
astonishment of the plant superintendent 

by simply testing the strength of the 
solution at regular intervals. 





- 





STRENGTH OF SOLUTION-4B5 30 GALS 
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Me CANS WASHED 











Installation of a Diversey 
recommended and approved. The above 


Isofeeder was 


chart clearly shows how well this device 
succeeded in taking 
the “jitters” out of 


the can. washing 


solution wand auto 
matically maintain 9 
ing it ata constant E93 
strength. 
To get uniformly 
clean, sweet-smell 
ing cans, you need 











first of all a cleaner , 
specially made for 

the purpose, and 

second a depend a 
able method of 

maintaining the 


strength of the so 
lution at a constant 
level. A Diversey 
D-Man will gladly 
show you how 
Diversey Novex and 
the Isofeeder fulfill 
these requirements. nm 








New Diversey Discovery Solves 
A Complex Milkstone Problem 


i 





Cuts Cost of Cleaning Heat Exchange 
Unit One-Third; Does Far Better Job 





How a Diversey D-Man successfully cleaned a ...... 
plate type heat exchange unit handling 70,000 Ibs. of 
milk daily and cut former cleaning costs one-third is 


— a tribute to the efficiency of a new milkstone remover 


WBA 


tory. 











of milk 





Oregon Dairy Gets Lower | 
Counts At Far Lower Costs!! 





Fuel Savings Pay for Diversol 
After Discontinuing Use of Steam 


For years this well-known Oregon dairy had 
been using steam and hot water for steriliz- 
ing their equipment. When a_ Diversey 
D-Man recommended the use of Diversol 
they were frankly 
skeptical of the 
better results and 
lower costs prom 
ised. 

Results, however, 
fully justified all 
claims made, Cost 
recor d Ss soon 
showed that more 
than enough was 
being saved to pay for the Diversol used. 
More important, however, was the fact that 
counts on both pasteurized milk and ice 
cream mix were substantially lowered. 





Steam “Not So Hot” 


Reason for the improvement is readily ex- 
plained. Steam, as usually applied, isn’t 
nearly as “hot” as is often believed. While 
the temperature in the hose may be over 
200° F., just a foot away from the outlet it 
drops far below the minimum necessary to 
kill bacteria. Diversol, however, disinfects 
even in cold water. 

Furthermore, while re-cooling steam treated 
equipment, conditions are ideal for the 
rapid growth of bacteria, thereby undoing 
what little good the steam might have done 
originally. With Diversol, equipment is 
disinfected and then used immediately. No 
cooling is necessary. 


Ask a Diversey D-Man 


If you are sterilizing equipment with 
steam or hot water ask a Diversey D-Man 
to show you how to get lower counts at 
lower cost with Diversol. 


recently developed in the Diversey Research Labora 


Within the past few years this new type of pasteur 
izing equipment has become increasingly popular . . 

and with it have come new cleaning problems. Dur- 
ing the time that the milk is heated and cooled, a 
tremendous volume passes over a comparatively small 
area of equipment. Furthermore, this short-time pas 
teurization requires the application of higher temper- 
atures than usual (160-165° F.). 

Because of these two factors . . 


. the volume handling 
in contact with a limited surface and the 


vigher pasteurization tempers required ... milk 
high teurization ter rature required lI 


stone problems have been created which, 
until but a few months ago, remained an 
unanswered challenge to the ingenuity of all 
cleaner manufacturers. 


Diversey Chemists Tackle Problem 


Diversey chemists tackled the problem by 
first analyzing the type of milkstone pro 
duced under these radically different con 
ditions. They found that two basically 
different types of material were present in 
the contamination and formed ia such a 
way that even the complete removal of one 
component would not permit satisfactory 
removal of the other by brushing. 

With this knowledge, however, Diversey 
chemists developed a new product (Diversey 
Dilac) which partially dissolved the milk 
stone and so decomposed it that subsequent 
treatment with a second Diversey product 
followed by a slight brushing successfully 
completed the job. This new Diversey Com 
bination Method gave results heretofore 
unobtainable with any product, or, for that 
matter, any combination of products. To 
day, it is possible to keep plate-type units 
even when used for handling vast quantities 
of milk in short-time pasteurization, in per 
fect sanitary condition with a minimum of 
time, labor and material. 

Call in a Diversey D-Man on your milk 
stone problems. His wide experience, backed 
by Diversey Research, will usually provide 
a competent answer. 


DIVERSEY PRODUCTS 


FOR THE DAIRY PLANT 


For Disinfecting: DIVERSOL 
For Bottle Washing: RELION, LUSTRAL 


For Scale Control: SCALITE 


For Milkstone Removal 
DICOLOID, PEPTEX, DILAC 
For Can Washing: NOVEX, ISOFEEDER 
U. S. N 


For General Cleaning 


D-LUXE, WHITE FLAKES. SILICO, PYRON 


EVERITE 


For Neutralizing 
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